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On the surface bookkeeping might seem 
to be a rather simple, routine clerical ac- 
tivity. However, business teachers know 
there is much more involved than it ap- 
pears from this superficial description. 
Bookkeeping and accounting cover the 
seope of activities ranging from the indi- 
vidual who keeps a record of his personal 
finances to the accountant of the largest 
corporation who is responsible for the de- 
tailed analysis of the firm’s financial 
statements. Bookkeeping and account- 
ing, depending on the objective being 
pursued, might include the writing of 
a personal check, the keeping of an ex- 
pense book, the operation of a work 
sheet, the mechanics of a system of 
journals, the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of a balance sheet and a statement of 
profit and loss, and hundreds of other 
items. Some of the clerical aspects of 
bookkeeping are being taken over by ma- 
chines but the coming of automation in the 
office means that the bookkeeper and ac- 
countant of tomorrow will undoubtedly 
need a more thorough knowledge of the 
basic fundamentals of bookkeeping and 
accounting. The rapid recordative features 
of automation will allow a more highly 
specialized analysis of the firm’s financial 
records; qualified personnel will be in 
great demand. The contributors to the 
Feature Section (pages 5-15) in this issu> 
of the Forum have presented some teach- 
ing ideas that should be of assistance to 
you, as a bookkeeping teacher and in your 
classroom presentations. The upgrading 


Editor: Bookkeeping Forum 
Z. S$. DICKERSON 
Madison College 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Bookkeeping for Today 


AT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS and in summer graduate classes, 
the teaching of bookkeeping is usually discussed in the light of what 
we can do to improve the so-called set patterns of teaching. Many 
teachers admit that their teaching is usually based upon the easy 
routine of assigning lessons, discussion, and problem solving with 
no consideration given to the slow learner or the gifted student. They 
also readily admit that they have no solutions to the ever-present 


problem of dropouts at the end of the first year of bookkeeping. If 


you are having to give thought to these problems, you will want to: 


Read Vernon A. Musselman’s article ‘‘The Reading Problem in 
Teaching Bookkeeping.’’ In this article, Dr. Musselman explains 
many ways the bookkeeping teacher can help students by knowing 
them as individuals and helping them overcome the reading problems 
of vocabulary, range of reading levels, and terminology. 


Read F. Kendrick Bang’s article ‘‘The Case Method in Book- 
keeping and Accounting.’’ Read this article to understand the back- 
ground of learning accounting and the many ideas advanced for 
the use of the case method in teaching. 


Read ‘‘Bookkeeping Success Must Come Early,’’ by James L. 
Robinson. You will enjoy the new approach to learning bookkeep- 
ing as described by this high school teacher who has designed his 


own teaching device. 


Read what Roy S. Stevens has to say about the teaching of ac- 
counting. In his article, ‘‘ Teaching Understanding in Basic Account- 
ing,’’ he points out and suggests the logical approach to basic ac- 
counting and defines the steps necessary for successful learning of 
accounting. 


Read ‘‘ Recordkeeping—An Enlargement of Bookkeeping and Ac- 
eounting.’’ Harry Huffman, an authority in this area, gives the 
reader six areas in which he thinks business education needs to en- 
large its ideas. 

After reading these articles and thinking through their sugges- 
tions, give them a try and see if they work. Only you can work them 
—they will not work by themselves.—Z. 8. Dickerson, Issue Editor. 


of the teaching and learning in bookkeep- shorthand to a crossword puzzle to be 


ing and accounting is essential. 

The introduction of the “general serv- 
ices” articles in the Services Section in 
this year’s Forums has already proven its 
worth. The first two issues covered test- 
ing and public relations. Now, a compre- 
hensive report on a follow-up study 
provides some interesting results for 
Forum readers as well as presenting a 
plan whereby each business educator can 
make his program more valuable with a 
similar study. The remainder of the 
articles in the Services Section (pages 
17-27) provide teaching tips ranging from 
the importance of good handwriting in 


used in a pre-holiday general business 
class. 

Fall is a time of frenzied activity in 
the state business education associations 
affiliated with UBEA. You will want to 
read about the meetings, new officers, and 
activities of these associations as well as 
your national professional association in 
the In Action Section (pages 28-32). 

The Clip ’n Mail coupons are your 
invitation to participate in the services 
available from Forum advertisers. Write 
to them about textbooks, equipment, and 
materials they have which ean be of assist- 
ance to you in your daily work.—D.C.C. 


Business Education Forum 
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The Reading Problem in Teaching Bookkeeping 


It has become popular to remain in school and com- 
plete at least a high school education. As we have in- 
creased the percentage of those who stay and finish we 
have widened the range of individual differences in the 
student body. Any group of boys and girls which elects 
to study bookkeeping is anything but homogeneous. 
The students vary from one another in mental ability, 
family background, interests, hobbies, skill in reading, 
skill in computation, habits of workmanship, and atti- 
tudes. They even vary in reasons why they choose to 
study bookkeeping. 

During recent years a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the problems of meeting individual differ- 
ences adequately. Some students make good grades in 
all of their school subjects; others make low grades in 
all. Some like to study and have good study habits; 
others find studying difficult and have not yet really 
learned how to study. Some are good in reading com- 
prehension or in arithmetical ability; others are poor. 
Each member of your bookkeeping class varies from all 
other members in many ways. 


Know Students as Individuals 


First of all we must learn to know our students as 
individuals and find out what the differences in students 
are. Some personal information may be obtained through 
informal class discussion and reports. Brief question- 
naires may be used to gather additional data desired by 
the teacher. Many schools have records of the mental 
abilities of their students. Many schools also have in- 
dexes of student abilities in such skills as vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, spelling, and arithmetic. Where 
cumulative records are kept, all of this information is 
available in one place. In schools where cumulative 
records are not in use, it may be necessary to administer 
achievement tests to secure all of the data one needs. 
Valid and reliable tests are available at a very small 
cost per student. In addition to test results that are of 
interest to all high school teachers, the business teacher 
may wish to use some type of clerical ability test such 
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as the Detroit Clerical Aptitude Examination, Minne- 
sota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, or the Turse 
Clerical Aptitude Test. These tests give a measure of 
abilities basic to successful performance in various types 
of clerical work. 


The Reading Problem 


Students who can read with understanding have less 
difficulty with bookkeeping than do those who are re- 
tarded in their ability to read with comprehension. 
Bookkeeping teachers have been aware for many years 
that many students have difficulty with their reading, 
but what to do about it has long been a question of ut- 
most concern. In bookkeeping there very definitely is a 
reading problem, but there are also several things that 
can be done and that have been done about it. 

How serious is this problem of reading high school 
bookkeeping? Wayne House, in his study of some of the 
factors that affect student achievement in bookkeeping, 
focused our attention on the seriousness of the problem: 
His conclusions as they pertain to reading are:! 


The technical vocabulary load in beginning bookkeeping 
is extremely heavy, particularly in the early parts of the 
course. 

Beginning bookkeeping students vary in reading ability 
from a level comparable to the lowest 5 percent of seventh- 
grade students to a level comparable to the highest 5 per- 
cent of twelfth-grade students. 

When measured by standardized tests, there is a signifi- 
cant relationship between achievement in beginning book- 
keeping and reading ability. 

There is a significant relationship between achievement 
in beginning bookkeeping and reading ability examined by 
questionnaire responses and personal interviews. 


There are three elements that combine to aggravate 
the reading problem in bookkeeping: (a) the extremely 
heavy ‘‘vocabulary load,’’ (b) the high level of difficulty 


1House, F. Wayne. Factors Affecting Student Achievement in Beginning 
Bookkeeping in the High School. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla.: 1953, p. 89. 
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There are three elements that combine to aggravate the reading problem in bookkeeping. 


of textual materials, and (c) the wide range of read- 
ing abilities of the students in any class. 


The Vocabulary Load 


Because of its technical nature, bookkeeping carries 
an extremely heavy ‘‘vocabulary load.’’ This load con- 
sists of two types of terms: technical bookkeeping terms 
and common terms that have a special bookkeeping con- 
notation. Most high school bookkeeping textbooks con- 
tain well over 200 technical bookkeeping terms. House 
found that in one textbook there were 33 such terms in 
the first chapter alone. He also found that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the questions on tests covering the 
early parts of the bookkeeping course are specifically 
designed to test the student’s knowledge of technical 
bookkeeping terms.” 

Common Words with Special Meanings. There are a 
number of common words that are already a part of 
the vocabulary of many students but that have a spe- 
cial bookkeeping meaning frequently quite different 
from the meaning the student normally associates with 
the word. 

These common words may represent a greater learn- 
ing barrier than the new technical terms. This results 
from the natural tendency on the part of both the 
teacher and the student to assume that an understand- 
ing of these terms exists. A partial list of such words 
includes : 


abstract eredit post ruling 
capital extend prove statement 
charge footing register terms 


If you will analyze the words in the list, you will ob- 
serve that each word has more than one meaning. For 
example, ‘‘charge’’ has a meaning on the football field 
and quite another in the bookkeeping classroom. ‘‘ Ab- 
stract,’’ when used in the term, ‘‘abstract of accounts 
receivable,’’ has a meaning different from its meaning 
when used to refer to the condensation of a story. 

The vocabulary problem is further complicated in 
that a number of bookkeeping terms are used inter- 
changeably. A few of these terms are given in the fol- 
lowing list. Some of these terms have different precise 
meanings, but few teachers are aware of the difference 
and there is a tendency to interchange the terms freely 
in class discussion. 

Analysis paper, work-sheet paper, working paper 

Bad: debt, bad account, uncollectable account 

Cash on hand, eash balance, balance on hand 

Proprietorship, net worth, capital 

Minus asset, valuation account, reserve account 

Principal of note, face of note 

Profit and loss statement, operating statement, income 

statement, income and expense statement 

Liabilities, debts, obligations 


2House, F. Wayne. “Are You Solving the Reading Problem in Book- 
keeping?’’ Business Education World 33:291; February 1953. 
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Reading Difficulty of Materials. Sentence length and 
syllabic intensity are two commonly used measures of 
reading difficulty. The longer the sentence and the 
higher the syllabic intensity, the more difficult the read- 
ing. 

A common goal in business-letter writing is to have 
70 percent of the words one-syllable words. Such maga- 
zines as The Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies 
Home Journal, which are written for a wide range of 
adult readers, strive to maintain an average sentence 
length of less than 12 words and a low syllabic intensity. 

A study of two high school bookkeeping textbooks 
shows that the average sentence length was 21.6 words 
in one textbook and 16.9 words in the other. The 
syllablic intensity of both textbooks was found to be 
approximately 1.6. When these data are plotted on 
Flesch’s ‘‘Reading Ease Chart,’’ the textbook material 
scores as ‘“‘Fairly Difficult.’’ It is equivalent to the 
reading difficulty of such magazines as Harpers, New 
Yorker, and Business Week. The material is beyond the 
reading ability of over 50 percent of the high school 
students. 

This reading difficulty is further verified by House, 
who found from interviewing bookkeeping students that 
nearly one-half of the students reported they did not 
finish reading textbook assignments because they could 
not understand what they were reading. 

Range of Reading Levels of Students. The students 
in any bookkeeping class represent a wide range of read- 
ing levels. House found that 62 percent of the 357 stu- 
dents included in his study were below the average 
tenth-grade student in vocabulary proficiency as meas- 
ured by the Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test 
and 60 percent were below the average tenth-grade stu- 
dent in reading comprehension. He states :? 

Since a tenth-grade reading level is considered essential 
for comprehending material that is “Fairly Difficult,” only 
40 percent of the students possessed enough reading ability 
to read and comprehend satisfactorily the subject matter 
in bookkeeping. 


Suggestions for Overcoming the Problem 


1. Apply sound principles of learning to the vocabu- 
lary building. Memorization of word lists and definitions 
has been rather generally discredited as a means of de- 
veloping vocabulary. Memorization, devoid of associa- 
tion with real, purposeful experiences, is but temporary 
learning. Words become a permanent part of the vocab- 
ulary of an individual only when they are given mean- 
ing through experiences or association with experi- 
ences. 

For example, the word ‘‘assets’’ and its definition, 
‘‘things owned which have a money value,’’ has little 
meaning to the student until it is associated with things 


8House, F. Wayne. ‘‘Are You Solving the Reading Problem in Book- 
keeping?’ Business Education World 33:292; February 1953. 
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Make the bookkeeping class period an instruction period in place of a recitation and testing period. 


that are real and meaningful, such as a bicycle, radio, 
wrist watch, and clothing. When the term is associated 
for the boy who works in the filling station with such 
things as tires, gasoline, oil, auto supplies, or delivery 
truck, it becomes meaningful. 

The term ‘‘auditing the sales slips’’ becomes meaning- 
ful when the class makes a field trip to the office of a 
store and observes an office clerk checking the accuracy 
of the calculations on the sales slip. The term ‘‘divi- 
dends’’ takes on meaning when, through dramatization, 
the class has set up a corporation and has participated 
in the dramatized situation to determine the amount to 
be paid to stockholders from profits. 

The answer to the vocabulary problem, therefore, is 
(a) to give the students as many direct and indirect ex- 
periences as possible through the in-school learning situ- 
ation and (b) to assist them in associating terms with 
those experiences which they have had or are having 
outside the classroom. 

2. Prepare vocabulary lists. Analyze each chapter or 
unit before it is presented and prepare a list (a) of 
technical bookkeeping terms that are introduced for the 
first time in the chapter, and (b) of common words or 
phrases that have a special bookkeeping connotation. 
Such a list identifies the words that must be emphasized 
and considered in the lesson planning. 

In planning for the lesson, each term should be 
studied by the teacher to determine what experiences 
the students have had that might be associated with the 
term. It is for this reason that, early in the course, the 
teacher should obtain as complete an inventory as pos- 
sible of the students’ work and business experiences 
and of the occupation of the parents. It is possible 
through this information to associate the new bookkeep- 
ing terms with experiences the students already un- 
derstand. 

Common words or phrases that have a special book- 
keeping connotation also should be emphasized in the 
planning. Care must be taken to point out the distine- 
tion and relationship between the meaning of the term 
as it applies to bookkeeping and its other meanings. For 
example, pointing out the relationship beween the use 
of the word ‘‘overhead’’ when referring to the ceiling 
and then when referring to bookkeeping, helps the stu- 
dent to understand the term better. 

3. Avoid confusion, by being consistent in termi- 
nology. A number of terms that are used interchangeably 
in bookkeeping have been pointed out. Confusion can 
be avoided if the teacher is consistent in the termi- 
nology used in the introductory weeks of the course. 
Such interchangeable terms as ‘‘account period’’ and 
‘*fiseal period,’’ or ‘‘account sales,’’ ‘‘credit sales,’’ 
‘sales on eredit,’’ ‘‘charge sales,’’ and ‘‘sales on ac- 
count,’’ should be explained and used interchangeably 
before the completion of the course. However, to use 
these multiple-terms when the student is first being in- 
troduced to the topic increases the learning problem. 
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4. Make the bookkeeping class period an instruction 
period in place of recitation and testing period. Many 
teachers follow the practice of assigning new material 
to be read and studied from the textbook. The follow- 
ing day’s class period is devoted primarily to question- 
ing and testing the student’s understanding of the as- 
signed reading. Such a plan is certain to result in low 
class morale and a high dropout and failure rate, for 
this procedure completely ignores the vocabulary and 
reading problem. 

After a topic has been explained, illustrated, and 
visualized in the classroom, after new bookkeeping terms 
have been carefully presented, students may then profit- 
ably turn to the textbook for further study and clarifi- 
cation. The texbook then becomes a valuable and intel- 
ligible reference source for the student. 

5. Take time to explain to the students how to read 
and study the textbook. Bookkeeping requires a differ- 
ent reading pattern from that to which most students 
are accustomed. Most bookkeeping textbooks are well 
illustrated. The illustrations are keyed to the reading 
and must be included as part of the reading pattern. 
Daily oral reading demonstrations, therefore, are an es- 
sential part of the lesson plans for the first few days 
of the bookkeeping course. 

Those students who have the greatest difficulty in 
reading might be encouraged to use a blotter or a sheet 
of paper as a reading guide. 

6. Use study guides as a learning aid and not as a 
chapter test. The workbooks that accompany most book- 
keeping textbooks provide study or learning guides for 
each unit or chapter. When these study guides are used 
as chapter tests, which is frequently the case, the stu- 
dent is being denied a valuable learning aid. 

When correctly used, the student completes the guide 
as he reads the textbook. The guide focuses the stu- 
dent’s attention on the textbook material; thus, it aids 
the student in his reading. Again, class demonstration 
must be used to show the student how to use the study 
guides correctly. 

The heavy vocabulary load, the reading difficulty of 
the textbook, and the low reading level of students rep- 
resent barriers to the learning of bookkeeping. These 
barriers become formidable to many students when the 
bookkeeping course is kept largely on the ‘‘verbalized 
level,’’ as opposed to the ‘‘experience level.’’ Reading 
drill and rote memorization of definitions are not 
enough. 

The solution is to tie bookkeeping vocabulary to the 
direct experiences the students have had and to provide, 
as part of the bookkeeping course, as many direct and 
indirect purposeful experiences as possible. This can 
be done through in-school and out-of-school work ex- 
perience, through dramatizations, through field trips, 
through effective demonstration, through visual aids, 
and through well-organized practice materials. 
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The Case Method in Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Representatives from industrial concerns visit college 
campuses recruiting graduates for bookkeeping and ac- 
counting jobs, and they are reporting to us that stu- 
dents, both from high school bookkeeping and college 
accounting classes, are coming to them unable to make 
intelligent use of accounting principles and concepts. 
They say that the students have come through the book- 
keeping and accounting courses having performed rote 
memorization of the principles, and that when they get 
into a bookkeeping system which does not follow exactly 
what they have studied in high school or college, the 
new employees lack the ability to see and to adapt these 
relationships to the situation. 

Many more examples of the need for improvement 
in instruction in bookkeeping and accounting could be 
given, but these two examples—(a) the bookkeeping 
procedures are changing due to the transfer from 
mechanized to automated procedures, and (b) students 
are coming from our bookkeeping and accounting classes 
without an understanding of accounting principles and 
concepts—are illustrative. 


Background Information 


Nearly every business enterprise has an accounting 
system—that is, a means of collecting, summarizing, 
analyzing, and reporting, in monetary terms, informa- 
tion about the business. Such a definition of an ac- 
counting system indicates that there are probably two 
areas of knowledge with which the student should be 
familiar before studying bookkeeping and accounting. 
A foundation in mathematics is important for success 
in the accounting field—for example, there is a junior 
college which gives a pretest in business mathematics to 
all entering freshmen who register in the business de- 
partment. Those who pass with a satisfactory score are 
permitted to take accounting I, a principles course; it 
is suggested that coneurrently they enroll in mathe- 
matics of business. Those who fail to make a satisfactory 
seore are requested to take a remedial course in business 
arithmetic before enrolling in either mathematics of 
business or accounting I. This school has found that 
it is not always the theory of accounting which takes 
the time of the students in solving problems, but rather 
their inability to handle the arithmetical computations. 
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Secondly, since accounting is concerned with numeri- 
cal information, for complete understanding the per- 
sons studying accounting will need to understand and 
to use techniques from the field of statistics. However, 
in accounting we are usually concerned with a small 
segment of statistics, in fact, only with certain common 
statistical techniques such as frequency distribution, 
averages, measures of dispersion, rounding, and signifi- 
eant digits. 

The accounting systems in most businesses were de- 
signed for the primary purpose of providing financial 
information to persons outside the business such as the 
stockholders, banks, other creditors, and governmental 
agencies. Management also needs factual information 
to aid it in doing an effective job. 

A person who is to make intelligent use of account- 
ing information must understand what a given account- 
ing figure probably means, what its limitations are, and 
under what circumstances it may mean something differ- 
ent from the apparent ‘‘signal’’ that it gives. 

The two principal reports, or financial statements, 
used to convey accounting information to these outside 
parties are the balance sheet and the income statement. 
Since financial statements are also valuable to manage- 
ment as a general indication of the over-all condition 
and progress of the enterprise, we usually begin book- 
keeping and accounting courses with a study of them. 

If students do not appreciate and understand the 
problems of the businessman in areas in addition to ac- 
counting, they cannot hope to be able to adequately un- 
derstand how to use the accounting data which they 
have been learning to accumulate and summarize. There- 
fore, it seems logical to suggest that they must take 
courses emphasizing, in addition to accounting, the other 
functions of business. 


The Case Method 


The big problem in teaching accounting is how to 
make the subject material meaningful and tangible to 
the students. Using textbooks exclusively is an ineffec- 
tive method of putting across the subject material. 

A relatively new method for the improvement of the 
teaching of high school bookkeeping and college ac- 
counting has great possibilities—the case method. In 
this approach, a case which carefully describes a partic- 
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The case method teaches how the many fields of business are drawn together and become interdependent. 


ular business situation is presented to the class. The de- 
velopment of the case centers around a discussion of 
the question, why does this particular company need 
records? Class discussion would bring out the need for 
statements of financial standing. This leads to the dis- 
cussion that statements are summaries of a lot of de- 
tails. Then we indicate the specific details that are 
needed for the development of the statements. From 
the need for a lot of details, we can justify the need for 
journals and ledgers in order to keep the details in some 
semblance of order. 

When the student sees the specific need for account- 
ing principles and techniques, then he is ready and will- 
ing to go to the textbook, which has become a reference 
book, and to learn how to handle the specific techniques 
which are required. Thus, we hope learning will be 
based on a desire to succeed and will not be a drudge 
which results in rote memorization in order to pass a 
test. 

In order to use the case method the student must not 
only understand accounting but must have, or acquire 
from its use, a fairly clear understanding of the entire 
business cycle; for he must understand the problems 
peculiar to the particular business which the case de- 
seribes. Thus the case method does more than teach 
accounting, it teaches how the many fields of business 
are drawn together and become interdependent upon 
each other. Thus the case might be considered a core for 
better general business understanding and will further 


the ability of the student to think independently and 
without letting rote ideas and mechanics assume pri- 
mary importance. 

Since few of our courses at the secondary and college 
level do this, effective use of the case method in account- 
ing could become the foundation for the students’ gen- 
eral understanding of all areas of business. This would 
be a boon at any level of learning. 

The case method approach to accounting is relatively 
new—few schools are using it. Harvard Business School 
has been using it successfully in its graduate school. A 
few other universities are using the case method in such 
courses as Financial and Administrative Controls, 
Budgeting, and Accounting Systems. 

Our greatest drawback to its use is the lack of pub- 
lished case materials. However, there are several sources 
which are of use at the collegiate level which are avail- 
able. They are listed in Intercollegiate Bibliography 
Cases in Business Administration, published and distrib- 
uted on behalf of the Intercollegiate Contributors and 
The American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness by Harvard University. Some of these cases are 
applicable at the beginning accounting level, and could 
be adapted by the individual bookkeeping teacher to 
the secondary level bookkeeping class. 

If the case method works satisfactorily at the gradu- 
ate level, why won’t it work at the beginning account- 
ing level? Yes, why doesn’t it merit use and develop- 
ment in the high school bookkeeping class? 


Bookkeeping Success Must Come Early 


There comes a time when most teachers of high school 
bookkeeping find themselves faced with the prospect of 
either failing a large percentage of their students or of 
lowering the course requirements to avoid such unpleas- 
antness. Neither alternative is good. Each is an emer- 
gency measure as is a safety pin put in place of a lost 
button. Like the safety pin, they take care of the im- 
mediate situation, but the problem has not been dis- 
solved. The button must be replaced and sewed even 
more securely. The reasons behind the teacher’s dilem- 
ma must be analyzed and diagnosed more affirmatively. 
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What, then, can be done? What is a positive ap- 
proach? How can those students who early become 
‘‘lost in the fog’’ be saved, and at the same time, how 
can you raise, rather than lower, the course require- 
ments for the benefit of your average and better stu- 
dents? The answer is a practice set to be worked by 
the students no later than the end of the first six weeks 
of school. Faced with the problem of being unable to 
secure one, the contributor devised a practice set which 
is used immediately after the trial balance is taught. 
It is a simple service-type set which consolidates all 
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Without perception there is no real understanding—only memorization. 


learning up to that point—from the beginning balance 
sheet through the trial balance. 

What is the real significance of working a practice 
set so early in the year? Certainly it is not just to give 
the students experience in handling the first steps of 
the bookkeeping process, because this experience is pro- 
vided for quite adequately through workbook exercises. 
Further experience in the bookkeeping process is, of 
course, gained in working the set; however, that is sec- 
ondary to the main purpose. The significant reason for 
the practice set at this early stage is to allow the stu- 
dents to ‘‘see,’’ to ‘‘feel,’’ and to ‘‘work with’’ the 
separate books of entry and the separate reports. This 
is vital to subsequent progress. The workbook is fine 
for teaching the processes, but it confuses and distorts 
the mental picture you are attempting to construct of a 
separate book called a journal, a separate book called 
a ledger, and separate forms called a balance sheet and 
a trial balance, and how each relates to the other. There- 
in lies the problem, and it will rear its ugly head until 
the last bell rings in June, and until the standards 
have been lowered again and again in a futile attempt to 
compensate for the course’s ‘‘diffieult nature.’’ 

The contributor’s experience in relation to these prob- 
lems, in all probability, is much the same as yours. For 
the first six years of teaching, there was a continual 
downward trend in the requirements of the course. 
The students generally were of a slow caliber, and much 
review and reteaching were necessary to maintain a 
semblance of progressive learning. There were two ap- 
proaches which could be followed. One plan would be 
to proceed at a snail’s pace, thereby hoping to cover the 
textbook without any supplementary work, but with the 
idea in mind that learning would have taken place; the 
other, to proceed at a fast enough pace to cover the text- 
book and also expose the students to at least one prac- 
tice set toward the end of the year, realizing that not 
too much learning evolved, but rather, that the students 
were ‘‘exposed.’’ Needless to say, neither choice was 
palatable. The over-all effect was demoralizing to the 
students and teacher. A positive approach was needed. 

Realizing the immaturity of the early high school-age 
mind, an attempt was made to probe the depths of its 
capacity for perception. Webster’s definition of percep- 
tion is ‘‘a sense impression of an object accompanied 
by an understanding of what it is.’’ The perceptive 
level of these students demands that more direct im- 
pressions of the ‘‘object’’ be given in order for them to 
arrive at an ‘‘understanding.’’ Next—what object? 
Like the thread that runs so true, it was not difficult to 
find. The tone of all the reteaching during those six 
years left no doubt. And yet it was so simple. Students 
of early high school age, regardless of constant re- 
minders, are misled by textbook and workbook illus- 
trations. They cannot perceive what a journal is, what 
a ledger is, or how they supplement one another. With- 
out perception there is no real understanding—only 
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memorization. Students of that age have a great need 
to see these books and forms as separate objects, to han- 
dle them, to compare them, and actually to work with 
them early in the learning process. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, but being unable 
to purchase a set which met the requirements for sim- 
plicity in scope and at the same time provided separate 
books of entry and separate forms as the more advanced 
sets provide, there was no alternative but to make a set. 
The Fairmont Cleaners Practice Set was compiled and 
has since been revised. It contains separate forms for 
the beginning balance sheet and trial balance, a journal 
under its own cover, and a ledger. Each of these is 
scaled in size to create a lasting impression in the stu- 
dent’s mind. In addition, there is a booklet containing 
instructions for working the set and a list of transactions 
for one month’s operation. Each student works his own 
set in class. It has been found advisable to keep every- 
one together and to explain each phase of the process as 
we come to it. It takes four class periods to complete 
the entire practice set, and the time could not be spent 
more profitably. 

What have been the results? In the four years that 
this set has been used, several significant changes have 
come about. The caliber of students enrolling in book- 
keeping has greatly improved—many of them pursuing 
the profession. The requirements of the course have 
been steadily raised. The percentage of failures is 
negligible. The number of classes has increased from 
four to eight—if statistics hold true, two of these addi- 
tional classes are the result of school population increase 
of from 1200 to 1800 students in these years, the other 
increase of two classes has resulted from the continual 
up-grading of the course until it has an appeal to the 
student who wants to learn. Sufficient interest and de- 
mand have made it necessary to start classes in second- 
year bookkeeping. There now is a minimum of review 
and reteaching. The majority of the students progress 
in their learning so well that two of the most capable in 
each class are used with confidence as classroom assist- 
ants to give individual guidance while work is being done 
on the two additional practice sets which are worked dur- 
ing the second semester. The entire textbook is taught 
with the knowledge that learning has resulted. Three 
practice sets are completed—all work being done in the 
classroom to assure that each student does his own work. 
There are other benefits which have resulted from the 
early use of this set; discipline, for example, is better 
when students understand the discussion and are chal- 
lenged to use that understanding to unravel deeper 
mysteries. The general atmosphere of the classroom is 
pleasant and conducive to learning. 

The only reasonable conclusion which can be reached 
is that the Fairmont Cleaners Practice Set, when used 
early in the learning stage, is an indispensable aid to 
the student’s progress. With it, teaching is a pleasure; 
without it, teaching is a treadmill, going nowhere. 
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Recordkeeping—An Enlargement of Bookkeeping 


A technique of modern science and art is enlargement. 
Many of us have had the experience of looking through 
a microscope at a living cell in order to discover its 
structures and functions. Some of us have read about 
art critics who have selected a detail from a painting 
for special study. The art critic may take a photograph 
or actually paint an enlarged copy of the detail for study 
of the original painter’s ideas and techniques. Further- 
more, a columnist in one of our metropolitan newspapers 
often chooses one aspect of national affairs for special 
study and enlargement as it is related to world affairs. 

There are a number of ideas in business education that 
require enlargement. The enlargement of these ideas will 
give us clues as to the kind of business education that is 
needed for many young people, for business and indus- 
try, and for schools. So let us examine six different en- 
larged ideas. 

1. Visits to business and industry have revealed a 
relatively new exciting development, the piloting of 
modern business and industry on paper. The contribu- 
tor recently visited one of the major mail order divisions 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Throughout the whole opera- 
tion every activity was piloted by paper. The weight of 
the morning mail enabled the company to set up a plan 
for the entire day’s operation. Every order, in addition, 
involved several pieces of paper that guided the filing, 
packaging, and mailing of the order from beginning to 
end. Visits to other industries revealed that informa- 
tion about all events is organized on paper, and the feed- 
back of the information is used to guide the enterprise 
as well as to keep management in touch with what is 
going on. This feedback enables all levels of manage- 
ment continuously to shape and control the business 
operation. It is here that basic records are extremely 
important because they deal with the hour-by-hour and 
day-by-day operation of business. There is no question 
that business is piloted by paper work, and therefore 
we should teach more about it. 

2. When you study the competencies utilized in busi- 
ness and industry, you are surprised as you enlarge each 
to determine exactly its influence on education. Workers 
in modern offices (a) move with dexterity; (b) read and 
work with words, numbers, and symbols; (¢c) learn and 
follow fixed or variable schedules of activities such as 
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sales, purchases, payroll, billing, and statistical pro- 
cedures; (d) have accuracy in following a schedule; and 
(e) display accountability in completing schedules. Most 
all office procedures are set up in terms of a schedule 
of activities for a person to follow. An office worker 
dealing with sales will have a schedule of activities that 
he performs. Such a schedule may include the sorting 
of charge sales tickets, preparation of his work station 
for posting the sales tickets to ledger accounts, the post- 
ing of the tickets, and finally the proof of work com- 
pleted. Of course, an office worker may have several 
schedules to follow during the work day. We must bear 
in mind that in large business where the schedule of 
activities is a fixed one, there has been a tendency to use 
data processing equipment. The data processing equip- 
ment has taken much of the burdensome routine out of 
office work and has enabled office workers to be upgraded. 
However, much office work even in large industries and 
businesses is of a kind where the schedule of activities is 
extremely variable. A visit to a large payroll operation 
where there were 40 payroll clerks revealed that the pay- 
roll work was of such a variable nature with so many 
different possibilities affecting the payroll that it was 
apparently impossible ever conveniently in the foresee- 
able future to put the payroll on data processing equip- 
ment. Considerable evidence exists that the data proc- 
essing equipment will not displace clerical workers but 
will upgrade their work. A recent article in Fortune 
magazine indicated that those who were going to operate, 
feed data to, and program the data processing equip- 
ment would very likely be regular clerical workers with 
very little additional preparation. This remark was 
somewhat startling to those who have been fearful that 
education for office work would be radically changed. 
It is very likely that office workers will be responsible 
for larger quantities of work as data processing equip- 
ment is introduced, and also they will be required to 
have a more thorough preparation. 

3. The total recordkeeping activities of business can 
be pictured in four steps. The first step is to look at 
the total world of records kept by people as individuals, 
as members of organizations, as members of families, 
as business and industrial people, and certainly as tech- 
nical accountants—these are clerical activities. 
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Clerical activities, recordkeeping, bookkeeping, and accounting are one continuous broad area of subject matter. 


As a second step, it might be said that the records 
growing out of the hourly activities of business such as 
those involving sales, purchases, personnel, production, 
payroll, and finance are largely recordkeeping activities. 
It is these activities that the modern, up-to-date record- 
keeping course teaches. A third step is to observe that 
the history of business is frequently analyzed in terms 
of double-entry records, which are bookkeeping activities. 
Thus, records reduced to double-entry form are the third 
type of recordkeeping activity. The fourth type are 
those records that involve specialized technicalities of 
accruing, expiring, and allocating income and expenses 
to fiseal periods, which is largely taught in the college 
accounting course. 

It is extremely important that we in business educa- 
tion be much concerned with preparing young people to 
deal with the important records that guide and pilot the 
business, which come from the hourly and daily analysis 
of all the functions of business. Of course, it is extremely 
important that this information when necessary in larger 
businesses be finally reduced to double-entry form. 
Therefore, it is important to observe that clerical ac- 
tivities, recordkeeping, bookkeeping, and accounting are 
one continuous broad area of subject matter. 

4. The total recordkeeping activities of a business 
contain very important concepts in addition to double- 
entry. We need only look at them from the standpoint 
of management. First, there are principles that govern 
the flow of data—cash, for example. A cash sale may be 
recorded on a sales slip. Money is put into the cash 
register. Eventually a cash drawer count is completed. 
Money is deposited in the bank. A bank reconciliation 
statement is received. This is but a brief sample of the 
whole flow of activities that might involve cash. This is 
a flow of data. Second, the disarmingly simple concept 
of the theory of columns and rows that organize infor- 
mation so that it tells a story is another aspect of the 
science of recordkeeping. All information eventually to 
be analyzed has to be put down on paper in some organ- 
ized form. The principles of forms design is an impor- 
tant aspect of the total science of recordkeeping. A 
third idea includes the design and organization of 
records so that we can insure that there will be proper 
accountability. A friend of mine, who is an accounting 
professor, has told me that his accounting course has 
gotten more of his students into heaven then have their 
Sunday school classes He said that once a student grasps 
the importance of proving and double checking his work 
and the controls involved, he finds it is less and less 
likely that he could get away with any funny business. 
Now the same thing is a part of a total recordkeeping 
program as operated by a business or industry. Every- 
thing is designed to insure accountability and to protect 
the business. Fourth, double-entry principles, of course, 
are a part of the science of recordkeeping. Other con- 
cepts which include the principles of depreciation, allow- 
ance for bad debts, and other refinements that enable a 
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business to allocate expenses and income to a particular 
fiscal period are also a part of the total science of keep- 
ing records. Thus we see that the total spectrum of ree- 
ordkeeping, bookkeeping, and accounting is valid and 
important subject matter. Certainly recordkeeping itself 
is a further enlargement of the total idea of what we 
have often called bookkeeping and accounting. 

5. We should continually look at the picture of a 
successful business person in order that we may better 
plan our program of education. Certainly a successful 
business person is accurate, productive, and accountable. 
We have often said that he is a person who earns his own 
living or that of his family, and he lives happily on his 
earnings. Furthermore, he keeps the records required 
by income tax laws and willingly pays his share of 
taxes. So in preparing young people to be successful in- 
dividuals and members of families, we certainly should 
provide them with the kind of knowledge that will help 
them do so. Certainly a knowledge of the world of 
records and the kind of records that should be kept by 
an individual and a family are extremely important. 


Ability Groupings 


6. Further, we should put the potentialities of young 
people under the lenses of our microscope in order that 
we may better see the type of learning that they will be 
most successful in. In this day of grouping of young 
people to take advantage of their natural abilities, we 
certainly should look at the possibilities in this field of 
recordkeeping, bookkeeping, and accounting. We do 
know that some young people respond best to the drive 
of practical things in order to secure learning satisfac- 
tion. The truth is that many young people do not learn 
anything well unless it gives them some immediate 
satisfaction and they can see some immediate benefit. 
Certainly modern business and industry has done a great 
deal to see that employees have job satisfaction. These 
same young people while they are in school need the 
same type of satisfaction, only in terms of learning. Cer- 
tainly all our young people can successfully grasp knowl- 
edge involving here-and-now activities and can profit 
from step-by-step learning. Some of our young people, 
of course, are efficient in learning the abstract. So, let’s 
plan a program for all young people and salvage larger 
numbers by providing more steps to success. It has been 
discovered in teaching college accounting that many 
young men hit a brick wall because they do not have 
sufficient background in the manner in which transac- 
tions occur and how they come about through the hour- 
by-hour operation of business. Consequently college 
professors have almost uniformly required prerequisites 
to college accounting. In the same way, we could say 
that much lack of success in high school bookkeeping is 
due to the fact that many young people do not have the 
proper background to understand all that goes into the 
double-entry historical analysis of records. Consequent- 
ly, many young people would be far more successful in 
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Recordkeeping is an enlargement of our total concept of bookkeeping and accounting. 


building a skillful knowledge of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing if they took easier steps and had an actual pre- 
requisite by pursuing a preliminary course of record- 
keeping. 

Four important recommendations can be made. 

1. We can wisely study the relationship between 
recordkeeping, bookkeeping, and accounting. The de- 
velopment of the high school clerical program has caused 
business educators to give further consideration to sub- 
ject matter that will be most suitable to the many young 
people who will participate in some important aspect of 
the total records kept by a business. There has been some 
fallacy perpetrated by saying that financial statements 
alone give a total picture of a business enterprise. For 
many people a better picture of their jobs is obtained 
by knowing exactly how their particular schedule of 
activities relates to the preceding and succeeding work. 
A visit to the total business operation will give them a 
much better understanding of how they fit in; further- 
more, knowing that their work is an important part of 
the total operation of the business is the thing they most 
desire. It certainly is a great illusion to think that an 
analysis of the profit and loss statement or balance sheet 
of a particular business gives job satisfaction to anyone 
who is among the many who are working on part of the 
total records. A psychological study of the young people 
who are working with a part of the total records of a 
particular business will quickly dispel any such illusion. 
The thing that they are most legitimately interested in 
is whether or not their work is useful and whether it is 
making an important contribution to the total business 
enterprise. Much of their job satisfaction will come out 
of knowing that their work is important and is used and 
also knowing something about the actual functioning of 
the business rather than detailed understanding of com- 
plex financial statements. This does not belittle the im- 
portance attached to knowing the total records by those 
who secure their satisfaction in that manner. 

One of our former leaders in business education, Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, frequently discussed the importance of 
recordative bookkeeping. His concept has now begun to 
emerge in the recordkeeping course. The modern record- 
keeping course basically deals with the world of records 
and in particular with the science of keeping all kinds of 
records. First, it gives a background to why records are 
kept and how records are kept. Then it methodically 
examines cash, sales, purchases, inventory, payroll, and 
other procedures and schedules. Furthermore, a good 
recordkeeping course introduces double-entry bookkeep- 
ing in order to provide students with familiarization of 
double-entry records. This background will in itself be 
sufficient for many basic courses in the clerical program. 
However, students who are interested and successful in 
a recordkeeping course may often proceed into book- 
keeping without wasting any time in learning the source 
of original entries. They will be ready to learn fully 
and efficiently the procedures of double-entry bookkeep- 
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ing. Many of our current bookkeeping courses are un- 
successful for a portion of the students because they do 
not have the adequate background to learn double-entry 
bookkeeping in all its complexity. They need first a very 
thorough background in records as a means of piloting 
a business and as a way of recording the hour-by-hour 
activities of a business. , 

2. A second recommendation is to bear in mind that 
the science of keeping records includes four major steps. 
These are (a) the principles of flow of data, (b) the 
science of forms design, (¢) the way in which account- 
ability insures responsibility, and (d) the double-entry 
principles. Thus we ean see that current courses in 
bookkeeping and accounting have for some time needed 
an enlargement, particularly for the clerical program. 


Recordkeeping Taking Two Forms 


3. Recordkeeping as now found in the schools is taking 
two forms. No one knows yet the exact development. In 
some cases recordkeeping is one of the basic courses in 
the clerical program. In such case the student takes 
recordkeeping as a part of his program of business edu- 
cation. Another approach has been to offer recordkeep- 
ing as a prerequisite to bookkeeping for many students. 
In these cases students pursue recordkeeping for a semes- 
ter or for a year and follow it with regular bookkeeping. 
In the first instance, recordkeeping taught as a parallel 
to bookkeeping is actually a part of the total bookkeep- 
ing program, but one in which there is homogeneous 
grouping. In this case a school may have a number of 
recordkeeping and bookkeeping classes running side by 
side. Students may be placed in these classes according 
to their ability to profit from practical and here-and-now 
education as compared to the abstract. Other factors 
such as reading comprehension, arithmetic achievement, 
and interest are taken into account. Thus a number of 
students follow what is called the clerical program, and 
another group follows the bookkeeping program. In the 
second case, these business educators are looking upon 
the modern recordkeeping course as a way of salvaging 
large numbers of young people so that they will be suc- 
cessful in bookkeeping. The bookkeeping class, of course, 
is open to all who wish to enter, but those who have com- 
pleted the recordkeeping course are able better to com- 
pete with the college bound students entering the course. 

4. Recordkeeping has emerged as a high school sub- 
ject of great potential. It is an enlargement of our total 
concept of bookkeeping and accounting. It contains the 
potential of being an important part of the total clerical 
program, which is now receiving great acceptance in our 
business education programs over the entire United 
States. It is solving the problem of many teachers who 
have had difficulty in obtaining real achievement from 
their students in the traditional program. Nichols’ con- 
cept of recordative bookkeeping has now emerged as a 
recordkeeping course and is likely to make a real con- 
tribution to business education. 
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Teaching Understanding in Basic Accounting 


All accounting students, regardless of their final ob- 
jective, can best be served in the basic accounting course 
where the objective is to teach accounting theory. The 
student who has gained an adequate background in basic 
theory is in a good position to make practical application 
of this theory in accordance with his objectives. 

The course should be taught in a logical step-by-step 
manner with each step designed to further develop the 
students’ understanding of theory and the procedures 
that are used in applying this theory. To present the 
material as a group of unrelated chapters from the text- 
book would be very confusing to the student and would 
not be conducive to the objectives of the course. 

The logical approach to the course would be to first 
introduce the basic accounting equation A—L+P, the 
objectives being to start building a working financial and 
accounting vocabulary, to understand the relationships 
between these items and to get an understanding of the 
events that take place to cause increases and decreases. 
It could be helpful to reduce the equation to A=L and 
later break the liabilities down into creditor and owner 
liabilities for a given business. The equation should be 
extended to emphasize the nominal accounts and their 
effect upon proprietorship or het assets. The building of 
balance sheets and income statements would be helpful 
at this point to further emphasize the relationships be- 
tween the account classifications, but the students should 
not be expected to be proficient in constructing financial 
statements at this stage of the course. 

The next step would be to lead the student to see the 
need for accumulating the desired information pertain- 
ing to each account into simple accounts. The theory of 
debit and credit is now needed. It is important that we 
emphasize the only meaning that should be attached to 
these words, the left and right side of an account. Stu- 
dents often want to associate increase or decrease with 
these two words. It must be made clear to the student 
that debit and credit refer to accounts only and that the 
account classification must be determined before debit 
or credit means either increase or decrease. 

The next step would be to develop a need for and to 
present the chronological listing of transactions in the 
general journal. This is not to be presented as something 
altogether new. The student should understand that in- 
stead of recording transactions directly in ledger ac- 
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counts, the journal is used to indicate the accounts to be 
debited and to be credited, and that the information re- 
corded in the journal, and only this information, will be 
transferred to the general ledger. To journalize requires 
the same knowledge the student needed to record directly 
in the ledger accounts, that is, identify the accounts af- 
fected, classify the accounts, determine in which direc- 
tion the accounts are affected and whether a debit or 
eredit is indicated for each account to accomplish the de- 
sired result. The student who has a reasonable under- 
standing of what he has been doing should have little 
difficulty in posting from the journal to the ledger. The 
importance of cross references in the journal and the 
ledger should be emphasized. 

The introduction of special journals offers an excel- 
lent means of re-emphasizing the theory of accounts and 
the procedures for accomplishing the desired result. The 
student should be eager to find some way to take some 
‘*pencil-pushing’’ out of the recording and posting rou- 
tine. The same accounts and account classifications are 
being handled with less work. 

The single column sales and purchases journal should 
require very little time. The student who ean record 
purchases and sales on account in general journal form 
and who knows why the transaction is recorded as it is, 
should have very little difficulty in recording in and post- 
ing from these two journals. The student who has a 
reasonable knowledge of the theory of accounts should 
be able to record these simple transactions and the jour- 
nal in which the particular transaction is to be recorded 
does not alter what must be done to accomplish the de- 
sired result. The purpose of the special journals must be 
understood by the student. 

When starting to use multi-column journals, the stu- 
dent should be encouraged to develop the desired col- 
umnar headings using blank ruled columnar analysis 
paper. It will be meaningful to the class to determine 
why the general column in the cash receipts journal, for 
example, must be used to indicate amounts to be credited 
and why the space provided for writing in the account 
titles must indicate the exact name of the account to be 
credited. The students should be able, from analyzing 
the type of business involved, to determine the special 
columns needed to indicate changes in accounts that have 
frequent activity as a result of cash receipts. The stu- 
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Homework should be assigned to permit the student to apply his understanding of theory. 


dent who understands what the general column is used 
for will know how to transfer or post this information 
to the ledger. The class that develops its own columnar 
headings in special journals will be thinking theory; a 
real learning situation will be present. Paper with 
printed headings can be a deterrent to the why of record- 
ing if not handled carefully. 

The end of the period work is a part of the whole and 
the work required to adjust the accounts to the desired 
information calls for the application of the theory of 
accounts in much the same manner as recording a trans- 
action. The required entry to adjust accounts must be 
developed from analyzing the information contained in 
the accounts as compared with what information the 
accounts should contain. The only new thing the student 
is confronted with is what additional information needs 
to be recorded in the accounts. To close the accounts the 
student must be led to see the two purposes of closing 
entries—to transfer the balance of one account to an- 
other, and to leave the account from which the balance 
was transferred with a zero balance. The working sheet 
or working trial balance should be used to facilitate the 
end of the period work. It would be well for the teacher 
to discourage memorization by emphasizing the why 
along with the how. 

The course does not lend itself to any one method of 
conducting the class period. Perhaps a combination of 
demonstrated lectures, discussions, and problem solving 
ean be used to good advantage in classroom time. The 
demonstrated lecture and the discussions will absorb 
the majority of the time spent in class and a great deal 
will be accomplished by allowing the students to express 
themselves. 

Homework should be assigned to allow the student to 
apply his understanding of theory. Homework should 
be discussed in class with emphasis placed on why the 
procedure was accomplished as the student presents it. 
The student who does not have a reason for having made 
any given entry or doing any part of his work has been 
doing busy work and needs help. It should not be ex- 
pected that the homework will be done with 100 percent 
aceuracy. A student who has done a given procedure 
incorrectly and has what he thinks to be a valid reason 
for doing it has challenged the teacher to correct his 
thinking. Work that the students can do perfectly and 
understand why they are doing it would be unnecessary 
other than as a part of the whole when advancing to 
more difficult activity. 

The blackboard, properly used, is of great importance 
in teaching the course. The student should have the op- 
portunity to observe the presentation of new and related 
materials on the board and hear the why and how ex- 
plained as the work is being accomplished. Perhaps 
charts and other visual aids can be used to advantage as 
time-saving devices to supplement the blackboard pres- 
entation, but not to replace the board. The work that is 
placed on the board should be in an orderly and neat 
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manner. The student who observes poorly arranged and 
messy work is likely to do his work in the same way. 
Orderly arrangement of work and neatness will be of 
great importance to the student who chooses to do 
further study of accounting. 

We have many excellent textbooks at both the college 
and high school level for the course. The chosen text- 
book should not place strict limitations on what will be 
taught or how the material will be presented. The teacher 
is the big factor that will determine the success or fail- 
ure of the course. The teacher with an adequate back- 
ground in accounting theory should be able to supple- 
ment the textbook material in class discussions and pres- 
entations by elaborating upon the author’s explanations 
and by incorporating into the course additional material 
or situations to induce thinking on the part of the 
student. 

The course should not prove to be exceptionally diffi- 
cult for the student who makes a reasonable effort to 
understand the basic theory and procedures, but it will 
probably be impossible for the student who does not ac- 
quire an understanding of theory or who insists upon 
trusting to memory alone. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


WHAT BUSINESS TEACHERS SHOULD LEARN 
FROM A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


Contributed by JOHN C. ROMAN 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Any program of education should be evaluated period- 
ically. A follow-up study of graduates and dropouts in 
the business education program is usually made for sev- 
eral reasons. Such an investigation can help students 
make satisfactory job adjustments. Information can be 
obtained which will be helpful in improving the business 
education program, the teaching techniques, and public 
relations between schools and the business community. 

Another important reason for the follow-up of our 
graduates is to prove to administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, parents and businessmen the purposes of business 
education in relation to the total area of education. Ac- 
cording to James B. Conant’s study of the critical prob- 
lems facing the American high school today, we in edu- 
cation should be concerned specifically with meeting the 
objectives of a comprehensive high school education. 
These objectives include: First, to provide a general 
education for all future citizens; second, to provide 
satisfactory programs for those whose vocations will de- 
pend on their subsequent education in a college or a uni- 
versity ; and third, to provide good elective programs for 
those who wish to use their acquired skills immediately 
on graduation. 

Some follow-up studies of graduates of business 
courses have been used in school systems every five years; 
in other school systems these studies have been utilized 
as frequently as every year. In Pennsylvania, it is 
recommended that each school should make two surveys 
—a community survey and a follow-up of graduates and 
dropouts. A community survey is needed for the area in 
which the graduates seek employment to determine the 
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opportunities for business work and the kinds and levels 
of jobs filled by the graduates. A follow-up study of 
graduates and dropouts should be made to ascertain the 
types of positions obtained and education needed for 
successful placement and advancement. In New York 
City, no vocational business education program is con- 
sidered to be complete if it fails to provide placement 
and follow-up service for the graduates. We in business 
education have a functioning program if we can prove 
that a satisfactory percentage of our business graduates 
are working in the jobs for which they are prepared. 

What type of follow-up studies can the school admin- 
istrator make to determine the effectiveness of the total 
education program? The concern today is not only with 
our methods of preparing students for specific jobs. 
Rather, it is with the failure to supply the general edu- 
cation needed by all young people, regardless of future 
vocational interests, so that they can live and act intel- 
ligently in today’s vastly complicated world. Unfor- 
tunately, many young people have not made their career 
plans while they were in high school. Until they have de- 
termined their career interests, little can be done, except 
through general education, to prepare them adequately 
to enter any field of endeavor. 

The school administrator will want to study how ade- 
quately the educational program is being interpreted 
to every student in the school. He should try to provide 
an inventory of the graduates to cover all subject fields. 
Such a study was conducted during the school years 
1956-57 and 1957-58 of the graduating seniors of the 
six comprehensive public high schools in Cincinnati. 

In this study, a major is defined as a minimum of 
three one-unit courses taken in a subject area in grades 
9 through 12. A comparison of the percent of graduating 
seniors majoring in various subject areas during two 
consecutive years, 1956-57 and 1957-58, is given in Table 
1. There were included in this study 1059 graduating 
seniors for 1956-57 and 1555 graduating seniors for 
1957-58. 
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TABLE 1.—SELECTION OF MAJORS BY SUBJECT AREA 


1957 Graduates 1958 Graduates 


Business Education 26.9% Business Education 24.6% 
English . 100.0 English 100.0 
Foreign Language 26.3 Foreign Language 26.1 
Home Economics 8.9 Home Economies 10.7 
Industrial Arts 10.2 Industrial Arts 12.7 
Mathematics 43.2 Mathematics 53.7 
Science 52.1 Science 59.9 
Social Studies 65.1 Social Studies 68.7 


Table 1 shows that the 1957 and 1958 results are very 
similar except in science and mathematics. In science a 
7.8 percent increase is noted, while in mathematics there 
is a 10.5 percent increase. A decrease of 2.3 percent in 
business education probably is the result of chance 
fluctuation from year-to-year. 

Data from all schools are grouped together in order to 
obtain an over-all picture of the most common sequence 
of majors. Table 2 shows the choice of other majors in 
order of frequency. 

The frequeney with which social studies appears in 
Table 2 is a result of the graduation requirement of two 
years in that subject area. It is interesting to note that 
many students who majored in business education also 
selected science along with social studies as their other 
major. 

Table 3 indicates the selection of majors made by the 
more and less able students. It should be noted that it 
was possible to include data for only 1342 of the 1555 
students, since the scholastic ability test was not admin- 
istered to all students in one of the schools which was 
studied. The quartiles shown in the table are not based 
on test norms, but merely represent consecutive quarters 
of the total group from low to high based on the scholas- 
tie ability test scores. 

In order to ascertain some of the future plans of the 
graduates, a series of four questions was asked: (a) 
whether or not the graduates planned to continue their 
education after graduation; (b) what type of school 
the graduates who planned to continue their education 
would attend; (c) how many had been formally accepted 
by a college or university; and (d) what type of job 
would be sought by graduates who planned to work. 


TABLE 3.—SELECTION OF MAJORS IN RELATION TO 
SCHOLASTIC ABILITY 


Subject area major Quartiles based on scholastic ability test 


Art 7% 8% 5% 59% 
Business Education 42 31 17 4 
English 100 100 100 100 
Foreign Language 8 18 29 63 
Home Economies 21 9 4 0 
Industrial Arts 18 16 9 6 
Mathematics BN. 48 64 79 
Musie 14 16 18 21 
Science 49 55 66 is 
Social Studies 70 “f 65 60 


Total number of students 
in each quartile (335) (336) (336) (335) 


How to read table: 42 percent of the number of majors selected by the 335 
students in the Q1 group were in business education. 

Table 4 (next page) shows that for the graduates of 
comprehensive high schools as a whole 78 percent or 
about 8 out of 10 students plan to continue their educa- 
tion. These figures do not include the students from the 
vocational-technical high school. 

Table 5 (next page) shows that the highest proportion 
of students (21 percent) plan to seek employment in 
office occupations. Factory, trade and sales occupations 
apparently attract only 3 percent, 5 percent, and 4 per- 
cent, respectively. 

What significance does this follow-up study have for 
business education teachers? 

1. The frequency of choice of majors from high to 
low is English, social studies, science, mathematics, for- 
eign language, business education, music, industrial arts, 
home economies, and art.’ Business education is second 
to foreign language in being the most popular elective 
major in the curriculum. 

2. Students with higher scholastic ability tend to se- 
lect majors in the subject areas which are more ‘‘intellec- 
tually’? demanding. The less able students, on the other 
hand, tend to major in vocational subject areas. There 
is a need for all teachers to bring about a better balance 
of educational guidance and vocational guidance which 
all high school students should have. 

3. About 1 out of 5 high school graduates plan to 
seek employment in office occupations. 


TABLE 2.—SELECTION OF OTHER MAJORS 


Subject area major N Most frequent choice Second most frequent 

of other major choice of other major 
Art 103 Social Studies 74% Science 50% 
Business Education 382 Social Studies 71 Science 34 
Foreign Language 406 Mathematies 66 Science 61 
Home Economies 167 Social Studies 65 Business Education 62 
Industrial Arts 198 Mathematics 91 Social Studies 66 
Mathematics 835 Science 67 Social Studies 59 
Musie 266 Mathematics 58 Social Studies 57 
Science 931 Social Studies 68 Mathematies 60 
Social Studies 1068 Science 59 Mathematics 46 


How to read table: Of 103 art majors, 74 percent made social studies their most frequent choice of other major and 50% made science their second most 


frequent choice of other major. 
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4. About 8 out of 10 students plan to continue their 
education after graduation. 

5. We in business education do have a functioning 
program since a good elective program is provided for 
those who wish to use their acquired skills immediately 
after graduation. However, many courses in business 
education reach relatively few of the students since 
these courses are elective and cannot be scheduled in a 
rigid academic program. 

6. Some students in business education do aspire to 
continue their education beyond the high school in either 
a four-year college or university, an evening college, a 
two-year junior college, business college, or other type 
of school. 

7. It is interesting to compare the business education 
majors with those in foreign language as to scholastic 
ability—63 percent of the foreign language majors are 
found in the fourth quartile as compared to 4 percent 
in business education in the fourth quartile. Shorthand 
is often compared to a foreign language in respect to 
skills required to master this subject. 

8. Those students who are academic majors and other 
specialized subject majors do select an elective business 
education subject, such as typewriting, business law, 
bookkeeping, salesmanship, advertising, business man- 
agement, business arithmetic, and general business. This 
particular study does not indicate the frequency with 
which these subjects are elected since it deals primarily 
with major sequences. However, education for business 
careers at the secondary level provides a significant part 
of the total education necessary to meet the objectives 
of a comprehensive high school. 


9. Information about types of employment desired by 
graduates may be used by business teachers and guid- 
ance counselors. 

10. This factual study gives to every teacher data 
about the graduates from all the schools of the city sys- 
tem. This information can help bring together every 
teacher in the school who deals with business and eco- 
nomic problems (teachers of mathematics, social studies, 
homemaking, and the like, as well as business teachers) 
so that each knows what the others are doing. 

Edueation to prepare youth for business careers needs 
to be reappraised constantly through research and fol- 
low-up studies to assure its worth in meeting require- 
ments in business in the years ahead. 

Most of us are aware that our present business edu- 
cation curriculum has its strengths and its weaknesses. 
Much of what is currently being done represents highly 
desirable practices, but significant changes and additions 
appear to be in order. What kind of business and eco- 
nomic education will every person have to receive as a 
part of his general education to enable him to manage 
his own business affairs effectively and to vote intelli- 
gently on significant economic and business problems? 

The burden of any educator, particularly of a business 
educator, lies in his keeping himself apprised of devel- 
opments in the economy, and of maintaining a sound 
and unbiased position in this era of startling and rapid 
growth. The responsibility of educating youth to find 
an acceptable place in the economic scheme, to create in 
him a desire to think wholesomely about economic prob- 
lems, and to contribute to their solution is a paramount 
challenge to all educators. 


TABLE 4.—STUDENTS PLANNING TO CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION AFTER GRADUATION 


Total 
percent Types of schools planned to attend 
planning Four-year Two-year 
to continue college or Evening junior Business 
School N education university college college college Othe 
1 231 70% 42% 6% 4% 6% 12% 
2 198 58 21 2 2 7 26 
3 228 99 90 0 
+ 351 79 52 5 3 6 13 
5 289 78 49 4 3 5 17 
6 258 79 58 5 4 3 9 
Total 1555 78% 52% 4% 3% 5% 14% 
TABLE 5.—STUDENTS PLANNING TO ENTER VARIOUS TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT AFTER GRADUATION 
Types of employment 
School N Office Factory Skilled Sales Other Total percent 
Occupation each school 
1 231 29% 3% 4% 4% 10% 51% 
2 198 29 10 7 10 20 75 
3 228 5 0 3 1 oe 13 
4 351 19 ue 8 5 5 38 
5 289 26 2 5 3 7 43 
6 258 16 2 5 3 5 31 
1555 21% 3% 5% 4% 8% 41% 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PENMANSHIP 
IN DEVELOPING SHORTHAND SKILL 


Contributed by VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


An analysis of the duties which stenographers must 
perform indicates that there are three major skills which 
must be acquired before students can hope to succeed in 
their initial position. These three major skills are (a) 
skill in writing shorthand notes from dictation, (b) skill 
in reading shorthand notes which have been taken from 
dictation, and (c) skill in transcribing shorthand notes 
at the typewriter. 

In acquiring skills, one ‘‘learns to do by doing.’’ 
Therefore, it is logical to conclude that the learner of 
shorthand skills learns to write shorthand notes, read 
shorthand notes, and transcribe shorthand notes by 
**doing.’’ These basic concepts compose the philosophy 
which underlies an efficient method of learning the ma- 
jor skills in shorthand. 

Shorthand notes that are easy to read have the quali- 
ties of exactness, preciseness, and skill. Exactness has 
been defined as excellent penmanship, involving propor- 
tion, alignment, uniformity, and lightness of line. Pre- 
ciseness has been defined as correctness according to 
shorthand theory and principle. Skill has been defined 
as facility or ease in execution. 

Teachers do not agree as to the time to emphasize 
exactness, preciseness, and skill. Some teachers advocate 
teaching for these refinements in every lesson. Others 
believe that they need to be demonstrated only at grad- 
uation time. It seems that too much emphasis on these 
refinements in the early stages of learning might bring 
about inhibitions that would cause a delay in the devel- 
opment of writing skill. Surely all teachers will agree 
that the shorthand graduate should acquire the ability 
to write a style of shorthand notes that possesses these 
refinements. 

Teachers, just as students, need to be able to write 
shorthand notes that possess the qualities of exactness, 
preciseness, and skill. During the first semester, teachers 
should do a great deal of writing on the blackboard. 
Before permitting students to write, the teacher should 
take an entire assignment of plate material at the black- 
board, while one of the students dictates at approxi- 
mately 60 words a minute. This kind of activity will 
cause the students to want to begin writing. When they 
see the teacher write, they will get an idea of how writ- 
ing should be done. 
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Likely, many teachers have gone through teacher edu- 
cation classes without learning how to write properly 
proportioned notes with correct alignment, with un- 
erring uniformity, and with distinct lightness of line. 
Long characters should be long and short characters 
should be short, straight lines should be straight, some 
curved characters should be curved more at the begin- 
ning and others should be curved more at the end, 
eurved characters should be shallow rather than deep, 
characters should be written with proper slant, the en- 
tire word or phrase should be executed with a lightness 
of line, the words should be written correctly according 
to shorthand theory and principle, and the entire ‘‘take”’ 
should be written with facility and ease. 

In teacher education classes, students should be sent 
to the blackboard in groups of five or six. This will 
enable teachers to critically observe and analyze the 
exactness, preciseness, and skill of students’ penman- 
ship. The teacher should write the word correctly over 
the student’s writing, beginning the word at the exact 
point that the student began it; then, the student should 
retrace the word over the teacher’s writing. The student 
will then realize where he is making the error. 

If teachers will emphasize exactness, preciseness, and 
skill in shorthand penmanship, they will see these quali- 
ties in students’ work. Teachers will get results in ex- 
cellent shorthand penmanship only if they teach for 
them. 

Speed of writing is generally determined by the vivid- 
ness of the mental image or word picture. Students can 
write only what is in their minds. If a teacher desires 
to prove this, let him dictate Arabic numerals. Students 
can write these patterns rapidly, although these nu- 
merals are about as abstract in their interpretation as 
any pattern can be. Therefore, students should be able 
to recall ‘‘word patterns’’ just as readily and easily as 
they are able to recall ‘‘ Arabic number patterns’’ or any 
other pattern that they might be asked to write. 

Before students can write shorthand words and phrases 
with facility and ease, they must have the proper mental 
image of a word or phrase from the standpoint of exact- 
ness and precision; they must fix the ‘‘word patterns’’ 
firmly in their minds. Methods must be used that will 
help students stock their minds with shorthand outlines 
to the point that they recall them readily and auto- 
matically. 

Recalling shorthand outlines readily and automatically 
does not guarantee the ability to take dictation. This is 
an art that must be learned. Usually, there is a gap 
between the point at which the dictator is dictating and 
the point at which the stenographer is writing. The 
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TYPEWRITING 


BUILDING CONTROL IN TYPEWRITING 
CLASSES 


Contributed by DORIS H. CRANK 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


and FLOYD L. CRANK 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The typewriting teacher faces a constant challenge in 
helping students build and maintain accurate typewrit- 
ing skill. Speed development seems to be much easier 
than accuracy development, perhaps because of the 
scientific materials and techniques that have been worked 
out. The long and difficult task is that of teaching stu- 
dents how to typewrite accurately. 


Any method, technique, or device that is used in the 
classroom must be used consistently over a long period 
of time before any major improvement can be detected, 
particularly in skill building. One of the chief reasons 
that skill-building techniques do not produce the desired 
results is that teachers simply fail to keep at the process 
long enough. Thus, the principles that underlie the de- 
velopment of accurate typewriting are: a student must 
understand the need for accurate typewriting, the stu- 
dent must gain insight into the accuracy-developing 
process, all practice must be purposeful, the application 
of skills and principles must be consistent, and the teach- 
er and students must put forth persistent effort. When 
these principles are observed, the techniques outlined 
here will be highly successful. 


Seeing the Need. Most typewriting teachers realize that 
students must see a need for typewriting accurately be- 
fore they can be expected to do so. As a general rule, 
the understanding of this need is established when the 
teacher explains that it is necessary to typewrite with 
speed, but that speed is of little value unless the type- 
writing also is accurate. If this explanation is not suffi- 
cient to establish in the minds of students the need for 
accurate typewriting, the teacher should resort to such 
devices as outside speakers to point up the need for ac- 
curacy, talks by former typewriting students, employ- 
ment standards, and the like. It is absolutely essential 
that the teacher help the student recognize the need for 
accuracy. 


Developing the “Control Concept.” The typewriting teacher 
must help the student to understand the process by which 
accurate typewriting is done. A major part of this 
process involves the development of the concept of con- 
trolled stroking. The teacher needs to explain to the 
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typewriting student that controlled stroking means 
simply to stroke the keys at a rate at which they, the 
students, know where their fingers are going every in- 
stant of the time. In other words, controlled stroking is 
nothing more than maintaining absolute control over 
finger movements. 


To control finger movements absolutely may necessitate 
slowing down to a lower rate of typewriting. Many times, 
however, the slowing-down process is mental rather than 
physical. The rate at which students are able to main- 
tain absolute control of their finger movements may be 
anywhere from 5 waM to 75 wam. It sometimes requires 
several days’ trial before a student can find a rate which 
he can control. For this reason, the development of the 
controlled stroking concept requires both consistent and 
persistent effort on the parts of both the teacher and the 
students. Each time a control drill is practiced, the 
teacher should recall for the students the meaning of 
controlled stroking. 


The Three-Step Approach. A three-step approach to ac- 
curate typewriting can be worked out, starting with the 
development of the control concept. The first step is an 
explanation of what ‘‘controlled stroking’’ really means 
—help students develop a concept of control. 


The second step in this approach is to explain briefly 
that in the skill-building stages the typist’s entire at- 
tention must be focused on the material that is being 
typewritten. It is difficult, if not impossible, for most of 
us to think one word and to typewrite a different one. 


The third step in the approach is to explain that few 
typists can typewrite accurately unless they are relaxed. 
Tenseness causes imperfect or incorrect responses to be 
transmitted to the fingers. It is difficult to find a suitable 
typewriting rate when arms and shoulders are tense. Cer- 
tainly, tenseness destroys rhythm, which really is strok- 
ing at a rate that is continuous. Tenseness makes concen- 
tration difficult. The teacher must help students keep the 
mind free for concentration by helping them recognize 
the importance of relaxation. And students must learn to 
‘‘think’’ relaxation until they can become perfectly re- 
laxed at the typewriter. 

Several techniques can be used to help build control: 

Security Drills. Both the ability to concentrate and the 
ability to relax are the products of feeling secure at the 
keyboard. The teacher helps the student achieve this 
security through repetitive drills which help teach the 
‘*location’’ of the keys. These drills may be of the ‘‘ffaf, 
dded’’ variety, the beginning textbook drills called by 
the teacher, or the drills printed on the chalkboard and 
directed by the teacher. Practice on these drills must 
be done at a speed that enables students to feel secure in 
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their reaches. By developing firm, sure, staccato strok- 
ing from the beginning and by frequent return to drills 
of this nature throughout the course, students develop 
the security necessary to banish fears. As a result, stu- 
dents will acquire the concentration and relaxation 
necessary to produce controlled typewriting. 

Practice with a Purpose. Random warmup, or random 
drill, is little more than finger exercises. Each time a 
student sets his hands to the keyboard there should be a 
definite purpose for the practice. At times this purpose 
may be to develop finger flexibility, other times it may 
be to develop firm, staccato stroking for control, other 
times it may be to eliminate unnecessary spaces, and still 
at other times it may be developing correct techniques 
in capitalizing. A brief statement by the teacher at the 
beginning of each type of practice will remind the stu- 
dents of the purpose of the drill. 

The same idea is applied to purposeful timed writings. 
Each timing should have a purpose. At times, the pur- 
pose will be for the class as a whole, such as ‘‘ We will 
typewrite 3 one-minute timings. At least one of these 
timings should be errorless.’’ Or the purpose of the tim- 
ings may be individualized for various members of the 
class. By using individual graphs and charts, a student 
can see the purpose of each day’s timings. All drill work, 
timed and untimed, must have a purpose. Practice with- 


out purpose is merely chance practice that does nothing 
more than exercise the fingers. 

When Speed? When Control? When Both? In the be- 
ginning stages of typewriting, very little emphasis is 
given to accuracy. We are most concerned with snap, 
staccato stroking. A deliberate introduction to the key- 
board, with much repetition and directed drill by the 
teacher, develops quick, snap stroking. With the security 
that is developed by repetitive directed drills, the stu- 
dent also gains control. 

When the students begin building speeds to higher 
rates, control often disappears. If permitted to continue, 
this situation will negate all previous control develop- 
ment. The wise teacher will build speed in short spurts, 
always returning to the security of controlled stroking. 
Ordinarily, accurate typewriting will not be stressed 
until a student can stroke at a rate (perhaps 25 wam) 
that is high enough to permit him to reduce his speed 
when working for control. By using individual graphs, 
the student can easily find his goal for a day’s activities. 

In the final weeks of a typewriting course, the student 
is able to combine his speed and control into a finished 
product because he can typewrite fast when the occasion 
demands and he can typewrite accurately when it is 
necessary. The skill-building process will be greatly 
accelerated, however, if the control concept is taught. 


Proved in the classroom 


The 21st Edition 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON, FORKNER, and BOYNTON 
Here is what teachers say 


dents are able to do all their work in class for 


A Kentucky teacher writes: 
the first time since I have been teaching.” 


“This edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOK. 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is so very 
much easier to teach than the others I have used. 
As one of my students said, “You really wouldn’t 
have to read the chapter if you studied the illus- 
trations.’ 


This comment from a teacher in Illinois: 


“T am teaching a course in bookkeeping and thus 
became acquainted with your textbook, 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- | 
ING, Twenty-first Edition. I think you should | 
know that this is the best textbook that I have 

ee See eee ever seen. My husband is an accountant and he, 
“T like the new twenty-first edition for its short too, is impressed with the practicality of your 
chapters and methods of presentation. My stu- book.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
Cincinnati 27 — New Rochelle, N.Y. —  Chicago5 — San Francisco3 — Dallas 2 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


Contributed by E. L. MARIETTA 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Individual differences always seem to be with us in 
a clerical practice class. Ordinarily, these differences 
are thought of as differences in innate ability of those 
students who are members of our classes. These differ- 
ences are supported by varying scores on achievement 
tests which have been given to these students. When 
a student scores low on a test, we conclude that he has 
less ability than the student who achieves a high score. 
Is this really true? Are we trying to help the student 
gain enough in skills, knowledges, and attitudes that he 
is able to do that job which is required by a business 
organization after he has left us, probably as a gradu- 
ate? Or, are we trying to point out the differences in 
achievement ? 

In vocational business education we should not try to 
point up the difference in ability or achievement, but 
our goal should be our students’ ability to perform 
the duties of given jobs well enough to be able to get and 
hold those jobs in a going business concern. 

What is taught in clerical practice? Depending on 
inventory, availability, and resources, some or all of the 
following skills and knowledges are usually a part of a 
clerical practice course: 


General typewriting ability—straight copy, letters, 
rough draft, various projects 

Transcribing from voice-writing machines 

Stencil duplication, stencil preparation 

Liquid process duplication, preparation of masters 

Switchboard operation 

Filing techniques 

Adding-caleulating machine operation—10-key, full key- 
board, rotary, key-driven 


Which of these skills and knowledges should be a part 
of the clerical practice course? How many should be re- 
quired? How many of these should be learned on an 
acquaintanceship basis only? How many of these should 
be thoroughly mastered ? 


Possible Solutions. From this agglomeration of clerical 
skills and abilities (as well as others included in many 
clerical practice courses), we must choose just how much 
each student should get from this course, clerical prac- 
tice. Is any one answer the ‘‘right’’ answer? Can we 
say before we meet a class just how much that class, 
individually and as a group, will know when they leave? 
Shall every member of the class be held responsible for 
everything in the syllabus? 
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Proceeding from the items included in the course, and 
with students of varying levels of ability, there are many 
solutions—each acceptable—depending on the individual 
teacher’s ‘‘requirement.’’ Here are several solutions: 

1. Mastery of any three of these skills and knowl- 
edges 

2. Concentration on complete mastery of only one of 
these skills with appropriate knowledges and attitudes 

3. Mastery of as many of these processes as time will 
allow—perhaps six, perhaps all of them 

4. Bare acquaintance with all of these skills and 
knowledges, to give each student the nomenclature and 
purposes of each type of clerical ability 

5. Varying standards for various students. This so- 
lution is based upon our objective to prepare our gradu- 
ates to make a place for themselves in business in to- 
day’s society as a self-sufficient responsible citizen. 

How will the teacher know when ‘‘enough’’ has been 
learned by the clerical practice student? In a Civil 
Service typewriting examination recently, the report 
came back that only 4 of 50 applicants ‘‘passed.’’ Could 
we get the majority of our class to ‘‘pass’’ this kind of 
test by getting a copy of one of these Typewriting Civil 
Service examinations and practicing the various parts 
of it? Is this practice legal? Is it unethical? After all, 
when a student could pass such a test, he would be able 
to do those things well which are (apparently) required 
of a typist. In the same way, could we get the job de- 
scription of a clerical job for a specific business and 
teach toward mastery of the things a worker is expected 
to do—duplicator operator, for instance? Perhaps, in 
our clerical practice class, one student could master no 
other skills or knowledges than those of the duplicator 
operator. If he takes such a job and does it well, haven’t 
we done well in preparing him for a place in business? 


Attitudes. Attitudes can be taught and learned in cler- 
ical practice. Sometimes we call these attitudes by other 
names, but they generally include a measure of moral 
and ethical responsibilities. A lot has been said of our 
teaching the students to give a day’s work for a day’s 
pay. The idea may be used as a means of assigning 
marks in the course—by giving a better mark for more 
jobs completed; each job must be completed correctly. 

In some cases, the student may check his jobs with the 
key before he puts them in the ‘‘ Work Completed”’ bas- 
ket. This should give the student a feeling of impor- 
tance in that he is entrusted with checking his own 
work. Also, as he finds that he is responsible for his own 
progress, we can expect to see his confidence in his own 
ability rise. We may have to spend a few more patient 
minutes instructing him in the exact procedures of a 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


FOR THOSE TEDIOUS TIMES 


Contributed by CAROLINE BECKNER 
Casey Junior High School, Boulder, Colorado 


The use of crossword puzzles is not a new gimmick in 
teaching, but it can offer a pleasant diversion in general 
business. 

As a challenge to student interest, you might welcome 
the following puzzle which was prepared for a ninth 
grade class. It is a particularly useful device for the 
days before a vacation when a teacher finds it is harder 
to teach than at other times of the year. 

You could easily make this more difficult for advanced 
classes; but as it now stands, it takes an average class 
almost the whole period to complete. Time yourself and 
see how long it takes you! (The completed puzzle can be 
found on page 34.) 


ACROSS 
One who sells to consumers. 


DOWN 
A bank or company that 
serves customers by man- Exchanging goods for 
aging money or property goods. 
for them. 9 When every depositor with- 
3 A charge made for the use draws his money, it’s a 


of borrowed money. ......... On the bank, 
4 A check on which the 10 Movies are in business for 


ment. 

11 <A business which depends 
on other people not having 
@ car. 

12 Merchandise you buy which 
soon becomes less popular 
or out of fashion. 

13 A common name given to a 
downtown business. 

14 <A necessity in a business 


bo 
oe 


amount has been increased. 

5 An organization to make 
money. 

6 <A word used to compare. 

7 The money you receive 
when you return merchan- 
dise. 

8 A person’s signature on the 
back of a check is called 


an 
15 The kind of account in a office. 

bank on which you draw 195 Businessmen cannot show a 

interest. profit unless this exceeds 


16 Real estate agents sell it. their expenses. 
17. Placing money in a bank. 18 Often required in English 


21 Required in all schools and class. 
theatres. 19 If you don’t work during 


24 To make your check stub your lifetime, you may be- 
balanee equal your bank come one, 
balanee. 20 Use this to find a certain 

25 Added to a letter. reference in any book. 

28 Used to run our govern- 22 Collected by landlords. 
ment. 23. A kind of mining. 

29 Money earned by labor, 26 An abbreviation for an 
business, or property. address. 

31 If you get in debt, don’t 27 The most uninteresting 
expect a rich uncle to come part of an oral report 
Sa (which you have been 

32 You don’t have to be a warned to avoid). 
gourmet to be interested in 30 A trading place or mer- 
this. 
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34 Abbreviation for company. 32 What we usually work for. 


37 Very important person. 33 <A form you sign to borrow 
money. 
35 Another word for counter- 
feit. 


36 If you are a businessman, 
this form is sent to you 
whenever you purchase 
goods. 

38 <A direction. 

39 <A check is the same as this. 

40 The Romans suffered 
through the rise and fall 


eR 3 | 4 5 6 7 


Epitor’s Note: The reproduction of this crossword puzzle can 
be turned into a worthwhile duplicating activity for your stu- 
dents in typewriting, general clerical, or other business class. 
The layout, shading, and numbering of the crossword puzzle 
can be reproduced either by the stencil process or the liquid 
process for use in your general business class. Some of your 
students who are more advanced in the duplicating process 
may find this a very interesting and challenging project. It in- 
corporates many techniques necessary in the proper prepara- 
tion of stencils or masters. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COORDINATION 
INTEGRATES SEVERAL FACTORS 


Contributed by ROBERT AL SMITH 
Concordia High School, Concordia, Kansas 


How does a coordinator-instructor in distributive edu- 
cation create a successful program within the short space 
of two years? Employment of various teaching tech- 
niques learned in college equip a teacher to meet the 
challenges of a classroom but these alone are not the 
answer. The real secret lies in the development of 
friendly relations between students, employers, and the 
coordinator-instructor. Good public relations depend 
upon the abilities and personalities of the persons in- 
volved. 

Learning becomes automatic and enjoyable when the 
students are completely sold on the potential value of 
their distributive education training. If students are 
convinced that such training will equip them with an 
ability to feel at ease when they meet people, they will 
cease to worry about finding a job; they will know how 
to sell themselves to the public. 


Convincing the Employer. Good human relations with the 
employer must be maintained for he is a key link in co- 
ordination. The creation of these human relations is 
accomplished through a number of different ways. First, 
recognition of the fact that the employer is going out of 
his way to help students learn more about business gives 
these future charges a deeper sense of obligation. An 
employer spends more time with his distributive educa- 
tion student than he ordinarily does with other part- 
time help. Helping others always gives a person a feel- 
ing of inner satisfaction. Second, the employer’s advice 
is sought. Any businessman is proud of his business and 
will go out of his way to help someone who shows inter- 
est in his business knowledge. Third, the businessman 
grades the student for the efforts put forth. Who knows 
better than the businessman whether there have been 
improvements? Fourth, the employer is rewarded. Each 
spring, the Distributive Education Club gives a banquet 
in honor of their employers. This serves as a ‘‘thank 
you’’ for the time and effort expended to educate these 
future business workers. Fifth, the names of all em- 
ployers participating in the program, as well as members 
of the advisory committee, school administration, and 
school board, are learned. Why do this? Distributive 
education enrollees are known for their friendly greet- 
ings and what better way can there be to show friend- 
ship than by a personalized greeting 
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Creating Human Relations. Human relations is not a topic 
to be listed for consideration during a class period, a 
week’s study, a unit, or fill-in. It must be integrated 
throughout the entire year. This integration can best 
be accomplished through word and in deed. 


Strong rapport between coordinator and students oc- 
curs after confidence is gained. How can this confidence 
be gained? First, if students are treated as adults they 
appreciate this recognition. They work with adults and 
cannot afford to act like children; therefore, do not refer 
to them as teenagers or children. Second, listen to the 
problems of students with sincere interest and provide 
helpful counsel. Problems are large to those who have 
them and solutions found through the help of a friend 
strengthens the bond. Third, let them know that some- 
one is always available to lend help rather than lead 
them by the hand. If decisions are part of work and 
life, students must learn to think for themselves. Fourth, 
never try to bluff a student. If the answer to a question 
is unknown, admit it and then look it up with the stu- 
dent. Fifth, always give reasons for assignments. Those 
aims and objectives mean something to students too. 
Sixth, develop leadership in club meetings by letting the 
members make most of the decisions. 


What topies are considered in class and how much time 
is given to each topic? A year at Concordia High School 
includes the following topics for the number of week(s) 
indicated: business law (3), business English (1), dis- 
play (1), advertising (1), business organization (1), 
business procedures (1), business arithmetic (6), mer- 
chandising (3), handling merchandise (2), telephone 
techniques (1), job application (3), personality traits 
(4), money handling (1), budgeting (1), benefits and 
privileges (2), income tax (1), typewriting (1), show 
card writing (1), leaving a job (1), and miscellaneous 
(1). 

Demonstrations work well with such topics as tele- 
phone techniques, window display, interviews, and sell- 
ing. Such topics as banking, insurance, and merchan- 
dising create demand for speakers from those particular 
fields. Films and field trips also provide diversion. In 
the final analysis, twice as much is learned through class 
participation for there is more opportunity to work 
with other people. 

Attendance at the Business Education Clubs of Kan- 
sas convention in Emporia each year is a must. Attend- 
ance at the annual DECA convention is desirable but is 
dependent upon the availability of funds. 

A customer should always feel welcome and confident 
that sincere service will be extended. This feeling is 
easier to achieve when integration of teaching techniques, 
good public relations, and personality plus are at work. 
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COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS IN 
THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by ROBERT D. BALTHASER 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


**In my opinion the thing you can best do as teachers 
to help employers of office personnel is to teach your 
students more along the line of economic competency ; 
and I also believe that all of our office workers should 
have Latin—after all, it is basic to our English language 
and the workings of an office.’’ This is from an em- 
ployer of office personnel. Then, upstairs in the same 
company, the bookkeeping and accounting department 
manager says, ‘‘Aren’t you teaching bookkeeping any 
more? We cannot find anyone who has had bookkeep- 
ing to work in our department.’’ How many times have 
business teachers heard these or similar statements? 


Business Needs Bookkeepers. On the other hand, how 
many business teachers know what is going on in book- 
keeping today in modern offices? In the above example, 
the bookkeeping staff has been reduced in the past 8 
years from 58 to 37 persons through the use of cards 
and computers. But, the new automated department has 
39 employees—that makes a total of 76 employees doing 
this bookkeeping work! One clue: The company has also 
tripled its volume of business in the same period of time. 
Have you ever looked closely at any of these automated 
bookkeeping systems? In ‘this particular case, basic 
bookkeeping knowledge is needed by the employees in 
the bookkeeping department ; whereas, in the automation 
section specialized clerks are needed as well as a battery 
of key-punch operators. Did you ever look closely at 
those punched cards? They are color coded—and the 
color codes mean certain things. Basically, they stand 
for debits and credits. Every desk in this bookkeeping 
section held a rotary calculator, charts, work-flow proce- 
dures, and references. But the basic tool of each em- 
ployee in this section was their ability to understand 
basic bookkeeping—and this is in an automated office. 


In examining these automated offices, wherever the 
accounting function is needed (and which ones don’t 
have some accounting function?), basic bookkeeping 
principles and understandings are beginning tools and 
skills. In the United States, 95 percent of the existing 
businesses are considered small businesses—that is, they 
employ less than 100 employees. The offices of these 
smaller businesses, of necessity, will be lightly staffed 
with bookkeepers. And what kind of bookkeeping will 
they be doing? In one community, 58 employers who 
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used bookkeeping machines indicated that they desired 
the employees on these machines to have two years of 
bookkeeping. Yet, an analysis of some of the work sta- 
tions did not indicate second year bookkeeping was even 
needed or demanded for these machine jobs. Their reply 
was borne on the theory that more bookkeeping instruc- 
tion would make their bookkeepers better machine oper- 
ators! What do employers in each community think in 
this area? Do business teachers have this information? 

Let’s have a comment or two from a recent advisory 
committee meeting in Ohio in which an automation spe- 
cialist says: ‘‘ Actually, I think business people are not 
looking for specialists in high school graduates. My re- 
marks are directed outside of the stenographic area. We 
don’t expect people to be experienced data processors 
or senior bookkeepers. . . . We think that the schools 
can teach in the area of specific skills and input equip- 
ment (typewriters, bookkeeping, adding machines, and 
the like), or we think that emphasis should be on ma- 
chine orientation rather than on the peculiar skill of 
operating a particular machine.’’ As we interpreted the 
statements of the five businessmen at this meeting, we 
find they expect our schools to teach certain basics which, 
in their minds, include bookkeeping. They are also ask- 
ing for people who can adapt to change, are alert, and 
are economically oriented to our American system of 
business. They want people who are ‘‘developing a ma- 
ture approach to the world about them, a sense of values, 
and skills in human relationships.’’ 


Business Contacts Validate Teaching. What is the view- 
point of businessmen in your community? What are its 
bookkeeping needs? In this article, there has been a 
very special point. Inherent in the purposes of educa- 
tion is a vocational need of each youth to earn a living. 
Coupled with this purpose is the obligation to teach 
youth in the vocational areas where they can be suc- 
cessful. This automatically means that teachers have to 
know what goes on in those areas to teach better these 
youth. Bookkeeping teachers might well ask themselves : 
‘*When was the last time I went ‘downtown’ to find out 
what local employers are doing in their offices and what 
type of equipment they are using? How many past or 
present students have I seen on the job? What book- 
keeping changes are going on in my community? Are 
bookkeeping service bureaus prevalent? How do they 
record cash? How much machine posting is done? How 
much time is used in various offices for the bookkeeping 
phase? How much for the accounting phase? Do I have 
up-to-date information—or is it 10 years old?’’ For 
years teachers have given lip service to knowing what 
the businessman wants, needs, and finally gets. But too 
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often we do not take the time to get the current trends— 
we assume without valid facts and information. 

There are many gimmicks and ways of cooperating 
with business in teaching bookkeeping. The literature 
is full of suggestions. These may entail having sample 
business forms used in the classroom, including full 
bookkeeping sets. It may entail field trips to local busi- 
nesses where bookkeeping systems can be seen and there- 
by practice sets may then become more realistic. What 
is feasible in any particular school—the local teacher 
must initiate and devise. In this the teacher must be 
creative. But to get realistic ideas, the teacher will have 
to know what is going on about him. 


Work Training Programs. Work training programs give 
both teacher and student excellent, first-hand informa- 
tion about business practices. By placing students in 
job situations, the best practical learning situations in 
the world are obtained. To be of educational value, the 
student must be supervised and his work activities co- 
ordinated with his class activities. This is the point 
where so many work training programs break down. 
Without the help and understanding of the business 
teacher-coordinator, the work training becomes non- 
educational and only a source of employment for stu- 
dents. How do business teachers know their students 
can produce on the job? Athletic coaches and music 
directors try out their products regularly, and before 
large audiences! 

Work training programs give bookkeeping students 
an opportunity to produce on the job. The future in 
business education lies in two areas: That of providing 
the economic understandings for all of youth, and in 
providing the offices of the future with qualified workers. 

There are some who say that vocational areas in busi- 
ness education should not be taught in high school, yet 
the demands of business itself decry this claim. Some 
say bookkeeping will only be taught in principle and 
integrated into some other course. Others indicate that 
bookkeeping will change to include economic concepts 
to up-grade and supplant the lower grade-level general 
business course. There is also the theory that all of the 
vocational areas including stenography, bookkeeping, 
distribution, and clerical should be taught at the twelfth 
grade level. These are all possibilities to be considered. 
Yet, it will be the responsibility of the business teachers 
to insist upon the best business education curriculum 
for the youth of their communities. Only through many 
and varied contacts with the business community to 
keep abreast of its needs and practices can business 
teachers verify their position. 

If we do not know just what bookkeeping jobs re- 
quire, how can we teach? The basis for electronic com- 
puter operations in accounting still revolve around basic 
bookkeeping principles taught in bookkeeping classes. 
How many bookkeeping teachers are abreast of this situ- 
ation? How many have improved their teaching as a 
result? Through contacts and cooperation with business, 
teachers have a valuable means of keeping their teach- 
ing in tune with modern practice and current trends in 
bookkeeping. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 20) 


shorter the gap, the easier the stenographer gets along 
in taking the dictation. 

The stenographer who writes with exactness and pre- 
cision has less difficulty closing this gap than does the 
stenographer who writes without exactness and preci- 
sion. The hands and the mind, properly coordinated, 
will work rapidly enough to get the dictation if the 
‘‘word patterns’’ are fixed in the mind. 

When developing shorthand skill, teachers must em- 
phasize the importance of penmanship. Skill in reading 
and transcribing shorthand notes can be developed much 
more rapidly if students can write shorthand notes that 
have the qualities of exactness, preciseness, and skill. 


— Authoritative guides 


for business students... 


BASIC BUSINESS LAW —Text and Cases 


David S. Craig and Rate A. Howell 
—Both The Ohio State University 


This new, integrated textbook combines text and cases to 
provide students with a realistic grasp of the basic principles 
of business law. Thoroughly class tested, it offers more than 
300 cases to demonstrate practical applications. Book covers 
every topic required for CPA, CLU, and CPCU examina- 
tions. A Student Manual contains questions and short prob- 
lems designed for use with the textbook. 912 pp. $7.50 


PRINCIPLES of 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 


Sally B. Maybury, University of Vermont 


A concise, practical new textbook emphasizing broad prin- 
ciples rather than arbitrary rules. Provides numerous letter 
examples to illustrate standard conventions and common tech- 
niques; includes ample end-of-chapter exercises dealing with 
a wide variety of business writing situations. Covers style, 
grammar, form, types of letters, punctuation, etc. 32 ills., 
413 pp. $4.50 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University; 
and John Ball, Miami University 


Highly practical textbook describes in detail how to achieve 
a clear, direct writing style for all business situations—includ- 
ing reports, direct-mail advertising, business journalism, radio 
and television writing. Reproduces numerous letters to illus- 
trate basic principles; stresses application of modern public 
relations techniques. “Most comprehensive, excellent reada- 
bility”’—L. M. McKneely, Emory University. Second Edi- 
tion. 81 ills., 634 pp. $6.25 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL SPEECH 


Lionel Crocker, Denison University 


Carefully planned textbook provides a comprehensive study 
of the theory and practice of speech. It analyzes the relation- 
ships of speaker, speech, audience, and occasion, stressing 
human motives and the need for sincerity. Covers platform 
speaking, conferences, meetings, etc. Liberally illustrated with 
selections from speeches of public leaders. “A practical text.” 
—John Herder, New York University. Illus., 463 pp. $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Conference Scheduled on 
Academically Talented Students 


January 6, 7, and 8 are the days on 
which the Conference for the Academical- 
ly Talented Students in Business Eduea- 
tion will be held. Conference participa- 
tion has been limited to a list of 25 per- 
sons. The participants represent the vari- 
ous geographical regions and the various 
levels of instruction and administration. 
The conference, sponsored by the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School and the 
United Business Education Association, 
will be held at the NEA Educational Cen- 
ter in Washington, D. C. 

In the planning session on October 12, 
two areas were selected for special em- 
phasis. They are (1) the academically 
talented student in the present business 
education program and (2) special courses 
in the business department for the upper 
15 to 20 percent in the high school. Dur- 
ing the conference the basic material for 
a publication will be produced on the 
Academically Talented in Business Edu- 
eation. The publication will be one in a 
series which includes among others, mathe- 
matics, science, modern languages, Eng- 
lish, and social studies. 

The following persons have been invited 
to participate in the Conference on the 
Academically Talented Student in Busi- 
ness Education: Harvey A. Andruss, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Gladys Bahr, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Anson B. Barber, 
Nutley, New Jersey; L. M. Collins, New 
York City; Marguerite Crumley, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; O. J. Curry, Denton, 
Texas; Frank Dame, Tallahassee, Florida; 
S. Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio; Elvin 
S. Eyster, Bloomington, Indiana; Ham- 
den L. Forkner, New York City; John 
C. Frakes, Cleveland, Ohio; Hollis Guy, 
Washington, D. C.; Dorothy Hazel, Lin- 
eoln, Nebraska; Andrew Holly, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Frank W. Lanham, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan; Thomas K. LeGuern, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts; Zenobia T. Liles, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Lorraine Missling, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Milton C. Olson, Al- 
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of the National Education Association. 


tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the United 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA 
2 ions The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 


is a Department 
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y its 


Preliminary Convention Program Released 


A preliminary program outline has been released for the joint convention of the 
four UBEA Divisions: National Association for Business Teacher Education, UBEA 
Administrators Division, Research Foundation of UBEA, and the International Divi- 
sion of UBEA. The meetings are scheduled at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


Illinois, on February 11-13, 1960. 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, another NEA de- 
partment, will be holding meetings simultaneously at the same hotel. Several joint 
AACTE-NABTE sessions have been scheduled. 

The schedule for registration and sessions is as follows: 


Thursday, February 11 
8:30am.- 5:00p.m. Registration 
10:00 a.m. - Noon 
2:00 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. 


2:45 p.m.- 4:30 p.m. 


International Division of UBEA and U. 8. Chapter of ISBE 


NABTE Keynote Address, ‘‘ Frontiers in Edueation’’—Dr. Lindley 
J. Stiles, Dean, The School of Education, University of Wisconsin 


NABTE Discussion Group Keynote Addresses (five) ‘‘ Challenges 


of Frontiers in Business’? 
NABTE Discussion Groups 


4:30 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
7:45 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. 
Friday, February 12 


9:00a.m.- 9:45 a.m. 


9:45 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 


‘*Get Acquainted Meeting’’ 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


NABTE Keynote Address, ‘‘ Frontiers in Business’’—Dr. W. George 
Pinnell, Associate Dean, School of Business, Indiana University 


NABTE Discussion Group Keynote Addresses (five) ‘‘Challenges 


of Frontiers in Business’’ 
NABTE Discussion Groups 


Fellowship Luncheon 
Distinguished Lecture in Business Teacher Edueation—Dr. John R. 


Emens, President, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


12:15 p.m.- 2:00 p.m. 
2:15 p.m.- 3:45p.m. UBEA Research Foundation 
8:00 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. 


Session 


Saturday, February 13 


9:00 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. - Noon 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, General 


AACTE-NABTE, General Session 
NABTE Business Session 


bany, New York; Paul S. Lomax, Ma- 
plewood, New Jersey; Ray G. Price, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Cecil Puckett, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Dorothy Travis, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; S. J. Wanous, Los 
Angeles, California; and Mary Alice Wit- 
tenberg, Los Angeles, California. 

Charles E. Bish is director of the NEA 
Project. Financed by the NEA with the 
assistance of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, eleven con- 
ferences and publications are in process 
or have been completed. 


UBEA CALENDAR 


December Meetings 

Eastern Region, UBEA, New York City, 
December 11-12 

Oregon Business Education Association, 
Corvallis, December 4-5 

Pennsylvania Business Educators Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, December 29 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Association, 
December 5 

January Meetings 


Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, January 23 
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IN ACTION 


International 


Several projects are under way to im- 
prove international understanding in the 
business and economic areas of the world. 
One of the leaders in this area is the In- 
ternational Society for Business Educa- 
tion; the United States Chapter of this or- 
ganization is one of the professional divi- 
sions of UBEA. 

Aids to the teaching of the economic 
and business features of world affairs are 
available in abundance. The International 
Review for Business Education, articles in 
UBEA publications, and conferences and 
economic courses of this organization are 
all valuable helps for the teacher of busi- 
ness education subjects. 

The United States Chapter of ISBE 
holds meetings each February along with 
the other professional divisions of UBEA. 
ISBE meets each summer in a different 
country, though usually in Europe. In 
1959, the 32nd International Course of 
Economie Expansion was held in Cachan, 
a suburb of Paris. The course, lasting 
just over two weeks, was under the pa- 
tronage of the Minister for National Edu- 
eation of France, chambers of commerce, 
and leading personalities in industry and 
business. Some topics studied included: 
“Influence of Technical Progress on Eeco- 
nomic and Social Matters,” “Edueation in 
France and French Youth,” “French 
Eeonomy and Free Enterprise,” “The 
Objectives of Market Research—Their 
Values and Limitations,” “The Psychol- 
ogy of Human Relations,” “European Re- 
search Cooperation,” “Advanced Manage- 
ment Training,” and “The Role of the 
Chambers of Commerce in Business Edu- 
cation and Management.” 

Our colleagues in other countries are 
thinking with us on these and other topics. 
They are also feeling the need for and 
eurrently stressing general education in 
their curriculums the same as we are do- 
ing in the States. In addition, they are 
laying the groundwork for what they be- 
lieve might some day become a European 
University by experimenting with an inte- 
grated institution or center where busi- 
nessmen from various countries may par- 
ticipate, compare methods and exchange 
experiences. Joint conferences have al- 
ready been held in which French, German, 
Italian, Swiss, and Belgian management 
eases have been studied. (Skill in a mini- 
mum of three languages and some know!l- 
edge of a fourth is a requirement for 
participation in order to eliminate mis- 
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December 


LET’S GO UNITED .. . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


A membership of 10,000 
is the goal of the UBEA 
10,000 Club. The Club is 
composed of persons who be- 
lieve in the important role 
of UBEA in business educa- 
tion throughout the country 
and demonstrate this beliet 
by promoting membership among their col- 
leagues in business education. An association 
is its membership and its program of services. 
UBEA is made possible by the dues paid in 
the form of memberships and through the con- 
tribution of time and talents of a group of 
persons who serve as its executive officers, 
editors, advisers, representatives, and others— 
the UBEA working force. The names of the 
persons listed on this page have made a good 
beginning in their active support of the Asso- 
ciation by inviting their colleagues to partici- 
pate in formulating and realizing a program 
of action not only for business education but 
for the total program of education. We salute 
the leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the UBEA 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. You, 
too, are invited to become a member of the 
10,000 Club by lending your active support to 
this important phase of the program of action 
for business education. The requirement is rea- 
sonable—three or more new or renewal mem- 
berships for UBEA, one of which may be your 
own, 


EASTERN REGION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Thomas Martin (16) 
Shirley Myers (16) 

PUERTO RICO 


CONNECTICUT 
Anna L. Eckersley (17) 
Dean R. Malsbary (5) 
Clarence Schwager (3) 


NEW JERSEY Amalia de Charneco (7) 
Louis C. Nanassy (60) Rosa A. de Villaronga (19) 
May Paine (3) VERMONT 
Joseph Berardino (3) Sally Maybury (4) 

NEW YORK 


Donald Mulkerne (166) 
Estelle Popham (9) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


GEORGIA 
Milton Chambers (20) 
Zenobia Liles (26) 
Kenneth Roach (4) 
S. L. Toumey (13) 
KENTUCKY 
Vernon Anderson (11) 
Phyllis Boehnke (3) 
Alice Cox (19) 
Margaret Moberly (4) 
Vernon Musselman (53) 
Ethel Plock (6) 
Eugene Smith (25) 


ALABAMA 
Wilson Ashby (17) 
Lucille Branscomb (6) 
Evelyn Gulledge (13) 
J. Curtis Hall (24) 
ARKANSAS 
Ruth Carter (19) 
Carolyn Fletcher (8) 
Katherine Green (15) 
FLORIDA 
James Crews (5) 


SOUTHERN REGION—(Contd.) 


LOUISIANA TENNESSEE 
Wilbur Perkins (72) Mrs. Ray Kinslow ‘(7) 
MISSISSIPPI George Wagoner (12) 


Theodore Woodward (11) 
VIRGINIA 

Sara Anderson (8) 

Thelma Chambers (4) 

Z. S. Dickerson (20) 

Carl Jorgensen (3) 

John Overbey (3) 

Jeffrey Stewart (18) 

Kenneth Zimmer (3) 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Nora Goad (4) 

Ruth Jamason (3) 


Frank Herndon (40) 
Kathryn Keener (13) 
W. A. Reed, Jr. (4) 
James Wykle (45) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mathilde Hardaway (16) 
Mary Suggs (19) 
Orus Sutton (7) 
William Warren (7) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cecil Bierley (48) 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Gladys Bahr (8) Leslie Whale (9) 
Arnold Condon (6) MINNESOTA 


Jean Risen (3) John A. Dettman (5) 
Eileen Schutte (3) Ellis Jones (3) 
Sister M. Therese (4) Mary Libera (3) 
Lewis Toll (3) Ray Price (11) 
Sheldon Wagner (4) MISSOURI 

Leonard West (12) aun Blackwell (4) 


INDIANA 
H. G. Enterline (3) Mary Canfield (17) 
Wenona Phelps (12) Mear! Guthrie (18) 
Elizabeth Freel (8) 


Robert Swanson (12) 
Galen Stutsman (19) 


Lois Winey (3) 

WA WISCONSIN 

Cleo Casady (41) Leon Hermsen (6) 
Lloyd Douglas (27) Russell J. Hosler (4) 
W. J. Masson (25) Lorraine Missling (4) 


10) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
Kendrick Bangs (13) 
John Binnion (7) 
Kenneth Hansen (44) 
Ruth Mitchell (25) 
KANS 
Winifred Ketch (3) 
Howard Lundquest (10) 
Richard Reicherter (34) 
NEBRASKA 
Marilyn Berg (6) 
Dorothy Hazel (28) 
Margaret Pederson (5) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Beulah Bute (3) 
John Rowe (10) 
Dorothy Travis (10) 


OKLAHOMA 
Gordon Culver (96) 
Llovd Garrison (18) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Thelma Olson (23) 
Violet Witt (14) 

TEXAS 


Faborn Etier (11) 
Carlos Hayden (13) 
Helen Howard (13) 
Vernon Payne (28) 
Maxie Lee Work (34) 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA William L. Winnett (4) 
R. A. Kidwell (31) Jack Yuen (23) 
Kenton Ross (11) IDAH 

CALIFORNIA Helen Johnson (5) 


OREGON 
Grace Palmer (13) 
Theodore Yerian (16) 
UTA 


Alvin C. Beckett (5) 
S. Joseph DeBrum (7) 
Catherine Jones (21) 
Denise Joseph (7) H 

John Linn (3) E. C. McGill (31) 
Gerald Maxwell (4) WASHINGTON 
Forrest Mayer (4) Robert Bender (11) 
Robert Place (6) Alberta Frerichs (6) 
Helen Rohrer (10) Inez Moore (6) 
Edwin Swanson (4) Harold Palmer (10) 


(Numbers in parentheses indicate number of memberships submitted since July 1, 1959) 


understanding in the courses). They an- 
ticipate that, within the next 10 years, 
enrollees can begin management courses 
in a college in one country and complete 
them in a college in another country. They 
feel that these joint conferences create 
more understanding attitudes among busi- 


nessmen of the countries represented 
which may serve as an aid to the progress 
of peace in all countries. Harvard Uni- 
versity is cooperating in this movement. 
—Anna L. Eckersley, New Britain, Con- 
necticut; and Jessie Gustafson, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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IN ACTION 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Florida - 

On October 2 and 3, the Florida Busi- 
ness Education Association in cooperation 
with the Florida State Department of 
Education sponsored the Eighth Annual 
Business Education Conference in St. 
Petersburg Beach. Over 250 teachers at- 
tended the conference. Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University, was the consultant. 
Edna Long, Bartow High School, presided 
over the conference. 

At the opening session, Dr. Agnew 
spoke to the group on “Current Concerns 
in Business Education.” Saturday’s panel 
discussions were held in the morning and 
small discussion groups followed in the 
afternoon. 

The following officers were elected for 
1959-60: Carrol E. Waggoner, Miami 
Norland High School, Miami, chairman; 
Joseph R. Barkley, Edgewater High 
School, Orlando, vice-chairman; Berneece 
Overholtz, Northeast High School, St. 
Petersburg, secretary; and Ellen Butler, 
Stranahan High School, Ft. Lauderdale, 
treasurer. 

(Florida has 170 UBEA members—103 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Alabama 


The Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation’s fall meeting was held at Bir- 
mingham Southern College on October 9 
and 10. The theme of the meeting was 
“Better Teaching in a Changing World.” 

Henry Ransom, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, gave the banquet ad- 
dress on Friday evening. His topic was 
“Today and Tomorrow in Business Edu- 
cation.” Victor van Hook, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division of MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, conducted the shorthand work- 
shop on Saturday morning. 

Officers for the state organization are 
M. L. Roberts, University of Alabama, 
University, president; Gesna Young, Bibb 
County High School, Centreville, vice- 
president; and Robert Hyett, Calhoun 
County High School, Oxford, seeretary- 
treasurer. 

(Alabama has 138 UBEA members—115 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Mississippi 

Martin Stegenga, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Business Education Association, 
presided at the Fall Conference of the 
association. The conference was held on 
October 31 at Mississippi State Univer- 
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sity, State College. Beatrice Hamill, Phil- 
adelphia High School, introduced the 
featured speaker, John Pineault, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Dr. Pineault spoke on “Promoting 
Your Business Edueation Program.” 
The afternoon session speakers and 
their topics were L. O. Todd, Superin- 
tendent, Meridian Publie Schools, “The 
Superintendent’s Viewpoint of a Good 
Business Education Program;” and D. B. 
Roark, Executive Assistant and Personnel 
Director, Mississippi Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Yazoo City, “The Employer’s View- 
point of a Good Business Edueation Pro- 
gram.” The speakers were introduced by 
Virginia Carmichael, Meridian Junior 
College, and Jane Sullivan, Hattiesburg 
High School. 
(Mississippi has 173 UBEA members— 
98.8 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


EASTERN REGION 


New Jersey 

Several meetings and tours have been 
planned for members of the New Jersey 
Business Edueation Association. The fall 
meeting of the association was held in 
Atlantie City on November 12-13. The 
spring convention is scheduled for April 
30 at Trenton. ; 

Officers of the association are Walter 
A. Brower, Rider College, Trenton, presi- 
dent; Lillian Chance, Ranecocas Valley 
Regional High School, Mt. Holly, first 
vice-president ; Florence C. Adamo, Vine- 
land High School, Vineland, second vice- 
president; Anthony Jannone, East Side 
High School, Newark, secretary; Margaret 
Morrison, Union High School, Union, 
treasurer; Mary F. Bierstadt, Red Bank 
High School, Red Bank, immediate past- 
president; and Rose De Rosa, Northern 
Valley Regional High School, Demarest, 
editor. 

Executive board members are Irene G. 
Alliot, Henry Snyder High School, Jersey 
City; Ruth Danforth, Pleasantville High 
School, Pleasantville; Albert J. Rossi, 
Overbrook Regional High School, Clemen- 
ton; James A. Allen, Morristown High 
School, Morristown; Charles F. Diegnan, 
Ramapo Regional High School, Franklin 
Lakes; M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair 
State College, Montclair; and Robert D. 
Joy, State Supervisor of Distributive and 
Business Education, Trenton. 

(New Jersey has 180 UBEA members— 
109.0 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Connecticut 

The fall luncheon meeting of the State 
Department of Education and the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Association 
was held in Berlin on October 30, at 12:30 
p.m. More than 100 business teachers 
were in attendance. 

The president, Charles E. Seney, Put- 
nam High School, Putnam, presided at 
the meeting and introduced Paul M. 
Boynton of the State Department of 
Education, who introduced the guest 
speaker, Lester I. Sluder of Boston Uni- 
versity. Mr. Sluder’s topie was “Develop- 
ing a Justifiable Program in Business 
Education for the Decade Ahead.” He 
discussed and analyzed the thinking of 
leading educators on the future of busi- 
ness education in the areas of typewriting, 
basic business, research, and supervision 
of student teaching. 

Other officers of the association are 
Frederic W. Rossomando, New Haven, 
vice-president; Viola S. Fedorezyk, 
Storrs, secretary; and Josephine Crib- 
bins, Woodbridge, treasurer. Directors are 
G. Laurens Attwill, New London; Dean 
R. Malsbary, Storrs; Agnes K. Fahey, 
Middletown; and Paul M. Boynton, State 
Department of Education. 

(Connecticut has 109 UBEA members— 
121 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Maryland 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation are as follows: Lena Clemmer, 
Glen Burnie High School, Anne Arundel 
County, president; Katherine Flynn, 
Oxon Hill High School, Prince George’s 
County, vice-president; Ruth Bartlett, 
Perryville High School, Cecil County, 
treasurer; and Beatrice Robinson, Ed- 
mondson High School, Baltimore City, 
secretary. The association held its annual 
meeting on October 16, in Baltimore. 
(Maryland has 77 UBEA members—85.5 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


The In Action Section of BusINEss 
Epvucation Forum allocates space in each 
issue for news items of concern to the 
UBEA affiliated state, area, and local as- 
sociations. Items of interest, such as new 
officers, meetings being held, reports of 
annual conferences, and the like should be 
sent to Business Epucation Forum at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Items should be received not less 
than 40 days prior to the publication date. 


Business Education Forum 
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IN ACTION 


CENTRAL REGION 


Missouri 


A luncheon meeting of the Business 
Education Department of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association was held 
November 6. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, 
Department of Business Education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
spoke on “The Silver Living—of Today’s 
Challenge.” Naney Tucker, modeling di- 
rector of Sanford Brown College, St. 
Louis, spoke on “Can Your Secretary 
Cope with the Atomic Age?” 

Newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are Wilma Sullivan, North Kansas 
City, president; Lucas Sterne, Warrens- 
burg, vice-president; Alpha Brantner, 
Kirksville, secretary; and Marie Vil- 
hauer, Cape Girardeau, treasurer. 

The spring workshop has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for April 9, 1960, at 
Columbia. 

(Missouri has 130 UBEA members—100 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


WESTERN REGION 


Arizona 


The annual fall meeting of the Arizona 
Business Educators Association was held 
in Tueson on November 7. Leon Good- 
man, Southern Arizona Bank and Trust 
Company, addressed the group on “The 
Changeover to Automation.” Robert D. 
Morrow, Superintendent, Tucson Public 
Schools, spoke at the luncheon on “Trends 
in the High School Curriculum and Their 
Implications for the Business Education 
Program.” 

A panel discussion was held during the 
afternoon session on “The Business Edu- 
eation Curriculum.” Participants were 
Eugene L. Dorr, Arizona State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education; Clair D. 
Coeanower, Phoenix Union High School 
and College System; and Richard A. 
Kidwell, University of Arizona. 
(Arizona has 141 UBEA members—112.8 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Oregon 

The annual fall convention of the Ore- 
gon Business Education Association was 
held at the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
on December 4 and 5. The theme of the 
convention, “The 90 Second Minutes,” 
dramatized the speed with which present- 
day activities are conducted. 


December 1959 


UTAH... Officers elected for 1959-60 at the annual meeting of the Utah Business Teachers Associa- 


tion are (front) Shirley Stout, College of Southern Utah, vice-president; Blair Brewster, Granger 
High School, president; Floris Olsen, Utah State University, board member; (back) Richard Bell, 
Brigham Young University, vice-president; and Robert Williams, Logan High School, board member. 
(Not pictured) Evelyn Miller, Highland High School, treasurer; and Bob Stevens, Stevens Henager 


College, board member. 


Officers of the association are Nina 
Nelson, Girls Polytechnie High School, 
Portland, Oregon, president; Stewart 
Hopper, Eagle Point High School, Eagle 
Point, vice-president; Mary Lee Daven- 
port, Milwaukie High School, Milwaukie, 
secretary; and Grace Palmer, Beaverton 
High School, Beaverton, treasurer. 
(Oregon has 240 UBEA members—104.3 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Texas (Greater Houston) 


The members of the Greater Houston 
Business Edueation Association honored 
all teachers who had taught 25 years or 
longer in business courses at a meeting 
on November 7. Each of the teachers was 
presented a scroll by R. L. Higginbotham, 
Director of Business Education, Houston. 

Officers of the association are Addie 
Small, University of Houston, president; 
William A. Speary, San Jacinto High 
School, vice-president; Betty L. Minze- 
mayer, McReynolds Junior High School, 
secretary; and Dorothy Tipton, Jefferson 
Davis High School, treasurer. 


Texas (West Texas) 


“Business and education have a mutual 
interest and responsibility to educate our 
office employees to work as efficiently as 
possible to minimize expenses and in- 
crease profits.” With this as a premise, 
the West Texas Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation invited businessmen and business 
women to attend this year’s convention 
along with business educators. The spe- 
cific objective was to explore ways of 
decreasing expenses to increase profits in 
the office. The meeting was held October 
30 and 31 in Lubbock. 

The speakers ineluded William J. 
Speck, Speck Office Supply Company, 
Dallas; William H. Butterfield, Texas 
Technological College; H. C. Bohannon, 
Briggs Weaver Machine Company, Dal- 
las; Murrell R. Tripp, Western Fire and 
Indemnity Company; Ben F. Baldwin, 
Pan American ‘Petroleum Company; 
B. Watkins, Dunlaps; and F. L. Mize, 
Texas Technological College. William 
R. Pasewark, Lubbock, 1958-59 presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting. 

(Texas has 370 UBEA members—100 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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WBEA Meets in April 1960 


The 1960 Western Business Education Association Conven- 
tion will be held in Phoenix, Arizona, on Easter weekend, 
April 14-16. Headquarters hotel for the convention is Ramada 
Inn, 3825 East Van Buren Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Although the program is still in the planning stage, tenta- 
tive plans call for the WBEA Executive Board meeting to be 
held on Thursday morning, April 14, with the opening session 
of the general convention on Thursday evening. The UBEA 
Representative Assembly will meet on Thursday afternoon and 
the UBEA 10,000 Club Breakfast will be Saturday morning, 
April 16. 

Clair Coeanower, Consultant in Business Education, Phoenix 
Union High School and College System, Phoenix, is the con- 
vention chairman for the Arizona Business Educators Associa- 
tion for the 1960 sessions. The WBEA convention chairman 
who is working with Mr. Cocanower is Adeline Buitenbos, 
West Phoenix High School, Phoenix. As 1959 state UBEA 
membership chairman, Miss Buitenbos brought Arizona to 
national leadership in percentage of goal attained. With these 
two persons in charge, a top-notch program is assured. 

Clisby Edlefsen, Boise, Idaho, immediate past-president of 
WBEA, is the newly elected representative from the Western 
Region on the National Council for Business Education. He 
joins Jesse Black from Utah and Mary Alice Wittenberg from 
California to make up the three elected representatives on the 
Board. The president of ISBE, Donald Tate, and the presi- 
dent of WBEA, Ralph Asmus, are also on the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board. 

Albert C. Fries, Chico State College, California, is the 
WBEA representative on the Joint Committee for Develop- 
ment of National Unity for Business Education Associations. 
Dr. Fries has served previously at these meetings; he is a 
past-president of UBEA. WBEA has endorsed and recom- 
mended unification at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Edith Smith, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon, 
has been appointed vice-president of WBEA to fill the vacaney 
created when Robert Kessel left the Western Region. Mrs. 
Smith is a former secretary of WBEA. She served as con- 
vention co-chairman at the 1959 meeting of WBEA in 
Portland. 


Here and There... The newly elected president of the United 
States Chapter of the International Society for Business 
Edueation, a Division of UBEA, is Donald Tate, head of the 
Business Edueation Division at Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Arizona. ... Dorothy Veon, on a sabbatical leave from 
Pennsylvania State University, is teaching this year at Arizona 
State University, Tempe. . . . Fred Cook, president of the 
California Business Education Association, has been named 
Area 14 Director for the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. . . . California educators taking a lead in the study of 
automation include E. Dana Gibson of San Diego State Col- 
lege, who is authoring a textbook on automation, and Louis 
Gentile of Chaffey College, who is devoting much summer- 
time activity to the study of this important phase of business 
operations. 
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WBEA Officers 


ss Ralph C. Asmus 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


Edith T. Smith 
Lewis & Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


Tris Irons 
Latter Day Saints Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ruth A. Paget 
State Department of Education, Carson City, Nevada 


Presidents of UBEA-WBEA Affiliates 


Edward Palmer, Arizona Business Education Association, 
North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Fred Cook, California Business Education Association, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 


President 


Vice-President 


Robert E. Rose, Idaho Business Education Association, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


Earl Lutz, Montana Business Education Association, Lewis- 
town High School, Lewistown, Montana 


Marvin Killfoil, Northern Nevada Business Education Associa- 
tion, Pershing High School, Lovelock, Nevada 


LaCreta Lopeman, Southern Nevada Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Henderson High School, Henderson, Nevada 


Nina P. Nelson, Oregon Business Education Association, Girls 
Polytechnic High School, Portland, Oregon 


Blair Brewster, Utah Business Teachers Association, Granger 
High School, Granger, Utah 


Lina Wilkins, Central Washington Business Education Asso- 
cation, Ellensburg High School, Ellensburg, Washington 


Alvin B. Danielson, Eastern Washington Business Education 
Association, Shadle Park High School, Spokane, Washington 


Frances Brown, Western Washington Business Education As- 
sociation, Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington 


UBEA-WBEA Membership Report—Oct. 31, 1959 


Regional Chairman: Helen Lundstrom 


1959 1959-60 Percentage 
Oct. 31 Goal of Goal 

Alaska 4 “59 80.0 
Arizona 141 125 112.8 
California 497 500 99.4 
Hawaii 19 35 54.2 
Idaho 49 45 108.8 
Montana 21 25 84.0 
Nevada 20 20 100.0 
Oregon 240 230 104.3 
Utah 129 115 1929/1. 
Washington 185 200 92.5 

Totals 1305 1300 100.3 
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Unique Chapter Projects 


Each year, FBLA chapters conduct projects that carry out 
one or more of the FBLA purposes in a unique manner. 
FBLA chapter sponsors are encouraged to have the members 
select and submit a description of the project considered by 
the group as being the most original or unusual project of the 
year. Three judges (a businessman, business teacher, and one 
additional person) usually have a difficult task evaluating the 
projects and selecting the “top” ones in the nation. Some of 
the winning projects have been carried on by numerous chap- 
ters. These particular ones were selected for their excellent 
presentation to the judges as well as being an outstanding ex- 
ample of carrying out the purposes of FBLA. 

The 1959 first-place national award was made to St. Paul 
Park (Minnesota) High School, Chapter 1717. The project 
was the production of a pictorial story of the school and com- 
munity activities in which the chapter members participated. 
Chapter members took the pictures, composed the copy, did 
the typewriting, and prepared the layout for the 24-page 
yearbook-type book. The book was multilithed and casebound. 


Work Experience Program 


Second-place was awarded to Lawton (Oklahoma) Senior 
High School, Chapter 1799. The project was a work-experience 
program for chapter members. As a means to become better 
prepared for jobs in business following graduation, the chapter 
members set up a program whereby the members could work 
part-time either in school or in a downtown business firm and 
receive credit toward the Supervisor Degree or Leader Degree. 

Each student who was a junior or senior completed a profile 
sheet. This sheet was used by the sponsor for selecting persons 
qualified for placement in a specific business. A form letter 
was sent to 50 businesses. With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Businessmen’s Club, a chapter co-sponsor, enthusiasm was 
generated among the businessmen. The first request for a 
worker was received the day following the mailing of the form 
letters. Additional requests arrived daily for students to assist 
in the businesses solicited. 

Jobs requested were not for remuneration. The idea behind 
the project was to provide work experience for as many of the 
FBLA members as possible, and to change them around from 
job to job to gain a variety of office and store work experi- 
ences. The completion of 20 hours of work was necessary to 
fulfill chapter requirements. Many of the students received 
a paying job after working their 20 hours. 

Unable to make a decision between the Eagle Grove (Iowa) 
High School, Chapter 1058, and the St. Anthony (Bristol, 
Connecticut) High School, Chapter 1592, projects, the judges 
awarded a third-place tie to the two chapters. 

The Eagle Grove chapter conducted a business survey of 
their community. According to the unique project presenta- 
tion, the “Specific pre-established reasons for conducting the 
survey were: (1) to gear the curriculum of the business depart- 
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ment of the high school to meet the secretarial, clerical, and 
recordkeeping needs of local businessmen; (2) to prepare 
students more adequately to meet these needs; (3) to determine 
the weak and strong points of the business department; and 
(4) to give business students an opportunity to visit with 
business people.” 

Members of the FBLA chapter, with the guidance of their 
sponsor, drafted a questionnaire, prepared a letter of introduc- 
tion to carry with them, divided the assignments, and visited 
the business offices. Representatives from approximately 50 
offices were interviewed. These offices employ over 100 persons 
classified as secretaries, clerical workers, and bookkeepers. 
The survey sheets are kept on file. Any student graduating 
from high school who is interested in seeking an office position 
in Eagle Grove has access to the file. The information has 
been used in evaluating the business education program and 
has proven its worth in many ways. 

Members of the St. Anthony High School Chapter entitled 
their unique project, “FBLA Takes to Air Waves.” They 
operated Bristol, Connecticut’s, Radio Station WBIS for a 
day on February 7, 1959. 

In cooperation with the radio station’s general manager and 
other personnel, the students took over the operation of the 
station with the exception of the technical work. Working 
with the sales and program departments, the students outlined 
the format of the radio day. The programming consisted pri- 
marily of music and news intermingled with spot advertising. 
With the exception of the long news programs, the announcing 
was done by the students. 

The FBLA advertising salesmen were oriented on their 
activities by the station’s sales manager, after which they 
solicited the advertising. All standard prices for the spots 
were reduced for the day and the income from sales went to 
the FBLA chapter. Copywriters took over from the salesmen 
and typed up the material for broadeast. 

Throughout the day, copywriters were on hand to perform 
miscellaneous jobs; record librarians were busy supplying and 
refiling records; and announcers read the commercials, an- 
nounced the news spots, and performed other announcing 
activities. Several “spots” were provided to tell the listening 
audience about FBLA. 


Directory of Businesses 

Springfield (Pennsylvania) High School, Chapter 1439, was 
awarded fourth-place in the unique project event. Two years 
ago, chapter members had conducted a survey of business and 
local residents. This year’s chapter project was to prepare 
a township directory for the information and use of residents 
and also as a chapter money-making project. 

After receiving permission from the Chief of Police, the 
chapter members conducted a house-to-house and business 
survey to obtain the information needed for the directory. 
Each member was assigned to an area within the township. 
Duplicated slips for either a personal residence or a business 
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were carried along with an FBLA National Membership Card 
to verify the validity of the request for information. After 
careful checking to be sure that all areas and all businesses 
had been covered, it was decided to complete only the business 
section during 1958-59. The businesses were classified by sub- 
ject for quick reference. The directory was stenciled and dup- 
licated by chapter members; the completed directory was 81 
x 7 inches (legal-size sheet cut in half). The pages were 
assembled, punched, and metal brads were inserted. This 
permits changes to be made from year to year without a com- 
plete reprinting. The directory was sold at 75 cents a copy 
with the profit going towards chapter expenses. 

Each of these unique projects provided many opportunities 
for business experience and the fulfillment of one or more of 
the purposes of FBLA. 


Purposes of the FBLA 
The Future Business Leaders of America organization, com- 
posed of young adults in high schools and colleges, seeks to: 
e@ Develop competent, aggressive business leadership. 
e Strengthen the confidence of young men and women in 
themselves and their work. 
e Create more interest and understanding in the intelligent 
choice of business occupations. 


e Encourage members in the development of individual proj- 
ects and in establishing themselves in business. 

e Encourage members to improve the home and community. 

e Participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement 
of business and the community. 

@ Develop character, prepare for useful citizenship, and foster 
patriotism. ' 

e Participate in cooperative effort. 

e Encourage and practice thrift. 

e Encourage improvement in scholarship and promote school 
loyalty. 

e Provide and encourage the development of organized recre- 
ational activities. 


e Improve and establish standards for entrance into store 
and office occupations. 


Answer 
to puzzle 


on page 24 


General Clerical (Continued from page 23) 
job, but he will be proud that he can do an acceptable 
job—one that someone will pay him to do. 

One way to ‘‘accentuate the positive’’ might be to ask 
each student to do a job until he is satisfied that an 
employer would accept his work. The repetition will 
raise the quality of the work, and we can base his grade, 
not on his first trial, but on the successful completion 


‘of a job after some practice. Some students may not be 


able to complete the mastery of more than one or two 
job skills and the knowledge that goes with it, but they 
will be adept at those specific jobs. 

What is the difference? In the case of the student who 
masters only a few of the things we include in our cler- 
ical practice course, the difference is a competent, con- 
fident, loyal worker with a high degree of ethical and 
moral principles as to what is the right kind of work. 


An improved approach to 


PRACTICE 


Friedman 


e Concrete, “how to do” instructions. 14 review units, 4 master units. 
e Logically divided into 150 short, clearly written study units. 
e Modern, attractive format; amply illustrated to teach. 


e Each unit has a wealth of exercise material. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation 2 West 45th New York 36 


MODERN 
CLERICAL 


Grossman 
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The Winter Issue of The National Business Education 
Quarterly is a professional service of the United Business 
Education Association. The subscription rate to libraries 
is three dollars a year. The UBEA comprehensive member- 
ship service includes a subscription to the Quarterly and 


a year's membership in the four UBEA Professional Divisions 
(institutions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., concerning the Quarterly. 


Volume 14 


Test I—First Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Theme Writing 
Part C. Centering 
Part D. Letter Writing 
Test I11—Second Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Corrections 
Part C. Tabulation 
Part D. Manuscript 
Test I11—Third Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation 
Part C. Business Forms 
Part D. Rough Draft Manuscript 
Test 1V—Fourth Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Index Cards 
Part C. Form Letters 
Part D. Rough Draft Memorandum with Tabulation 


The Students Typewriting Tests are designed for use 
with any typewriting textbook. 


PRICE LIST 

These prices apply to tests of the same 
number (Test I, II, Ill, or IV) purchased 
in multiples of 10. 

10 tests and | manual. $1.00 
20 tests and | manual 1.60 
30 tests and | manual... 2.10 
40 tests and 2 manuals... 2.60 
50 tests and 2 manuals... 3.00 
60 tests and 2 manuals... 3.45 
70 tests and 3 manuals... 3.85 
80 tests and 3 manuals... 4.20 


90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests 
Write for special quotation on quantity 


of 500. 
Specimen set (I copy of each test and 
manual) —$1.50. 


Srupents TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Volume XIV 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. | enclose $ _. in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and.sold only in multiples of 10 copies of the same test. Because 
copies of Test | (multiples of ten) the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board of Education 
or school order forms. 
copies of Test I! (multiples of ten) ‘aia 


copies of Test II! (multiples of ten) Name and Title... 


copies of Test IV (multiples of ten) School or Organization 


specimen sets 
Address City & State... 
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